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For Beirut, à city that has been ravaged by 
conflict for many years, constructed ideas of 
religious and sectarian differences have long 
shaped our everyday urban practices — from 
the intimacy of our homes to the openness 

of our public spaces. Since the end of the civil 
war in 1990, we have become accustomed to 
narrating the city as divided along the “Green 
Line” between its Christian East and Muslim 
West. Since 2005, as new forms of conflict 
unfolded, thousands of other “green lines” 
have emerged around the city, accompanied 
with novel categorizations of “us” and “them.” 
These emerging, malleable, and continuously- 
negotiated borderlines have shaped everyday 
life in the city in tandem with a series of 
ongoing political events that have rocked 
Beirut and its peripheries. 


Narrating Beirut from its Borderlines is a 
collection of four small research studies 

that examine a number of the physical and 
immaterial borderlines that have come to 
define the contemporary geography of Beirut 
and its peripheries since 2005. The differences 
examined here are those that have been 
constructed along sectarian and religious lines. 
While some borderlines physically solidified 
during violent events like that of May 7, 2008, 


other borderlines remain subtle, always in-flux, 


continuously negotiated through everyday 
transgressions and spatial practices. The 
collection approaches the concept of religion 
and sect as an urban practice. To that end, 
the project does not question or define religion 
and sectarianism. Rather, it takes on the 
perspective of the interviewed users, residents, 
and professionals as they engaged with 
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reflecting on how their conceptions of religious 
and sectarian differences shape their spatial 
practices and experiences in the city. 


Using mixed research and media approaches 
ethnographic, archival, as well as artistic and 
architectural design tools — the participating 
studies address Beirut’s sectarian borderlines 
from a range of perspectives. Mohamad 
Hafeda’s essay employs ethnographic and 
design research tools to examine the politici- 
zation of the everyday sonic material and its 
utilization as an ephemeral borderline between 
two adjacent neighborhoods in the Al Mazraa 
area, divided along the Sunni-Shiite sectarian 
lines. Dana Mazraani’s study examines 
ethnographically the multitude of borderlines 
that the Kurdish Sunni residents of Hay el 
Krad, a minority in the predominantly Shiite 
Bourj el Brajneh, negotiate as they inscribe 
their ethnicity, religion, sect, citizenship, and 
regional politics in the everyday spaces of 
their neighborhood. Massa Ammouri’s project 
investigates through archival research the 
urban development of the site of Dar El Ta’ifa 
Al Durzia, the iconic Druze gated site in Ras 
Beirut. Situating herself as part of the city’s 
youth, Ammouri presents an architectural 
intervention guided by the aspirations of a 
post-war generation working to overcome 
Beirut’s constructed divide lines. Hiba Bou 
Akar’s essay investigates the geo-political 
transformation of the civil war’s ruins as they 
take on another life in the current sectarian 
conflict unfolding in Beirut’s peripheries. 
Based on an ethnographic study in the Hayy 
Madi- Mar Mikhaïl neighborhood, Bou Akar’s 
study illustrates how the area has become one 
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of many contested frontiers on which religious- 
political groups, in this case the Christians 
(through the church) and the Shiites (through 
real estate developers), are struggling over 
land acquisition in the city. 


The four essays in this volume bring together 
the perspectives of two generations on the 
urban politics of sectarian differences in the 
city, with each of the authors reflecting on 
their own lived experiences, positions, anxi- 
eties, dreams, and plans. Bou Akar and 
Hafeda’s essays are based on portions of their 
dissertation research projects at the University 
of California at Berkeley and the University 
College London, respectively. Ammouri and 
Mazraanï’s essays build on work! they presented 
as architecture undergraduate students in the 
Department of Architecture and Design at the 
American University of Beirut. Bou Akar and 
Hafeda lived the childhood of civil war and the 
adolescence of the post-war in Beirut, whereas 
Ammouri and Mazraani have encountered the 
Lebanese conflict for the first time in 2005 as 
they embarked on starting their college life. We 
hope that these two generational perspectives, 
as they come in dialogue in this volume, elu- 
cidate different dimensions of Beirut’s compli- 
cated spatial politics, anxieties, and hopes. 


Our volume does not aim to present a compre- 
hensive study of the segregated geography of 
contemporary Beirut. Rather, the collection 
of studies assembled here aims to open up a 
public discussion about these new emerging 
borderlines and their political implications for 
the urban politics of post-war(s) Beirut and 
its future. The design of this volume with its 
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front and back covers, general layout, colors 
used, and the accompanying illustrations and 
maps engages with the multifaceted dimensions 
of borderlines that the essays collectively 
address. The design provides a collective read- 
ing across the whole volume while maintain- 
ing the integrity and the visual and textual 
specificity of each essay individually. 


We would like to thank The Heinrich Büll 
Foundation for providing us with the funding 
opportunity to produce this volume. Special 
thanks to Layla Al-Zubaidi and Anbara Abu- 
Ayyash of the Beirut office for supporting us 
throughout the process and for accommodating 
our schedules and long distance needs. This 
project was only possible through their 
relentless efforts as well as their continuous 
and kind support. 


We would also like to thank metroZones of 
Berlin for making this project possible. Narrat- 
ing Beirut from its Borderlines was initiated 
in the framework of metroZones’ project Global 
Prayers - Redemption and Liberation in the 
City, which “investigates new manifestations of 
the religious in urban space and the influence 
of urban cultures on the religious”? in eight of 
the world's metropolises: Lagos, Rio de Janeiro, 
Mumbai, Istanbul, Jakarta, Kinshasa, Berlin 
in addition to Beirut. 


We would like to thank the Department of 
Architecture and Design at the American 
University of Beirut for hosting a number of 
our discussion sessions and for also being the 
birthplace of many of the ideas presented here. 
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We would like to thank our graphic designer, 
Marwan Kaabour, for his dedicated engagement 
and responsiveness as we embarked on putting 
this volume together. 


Our most special thanks go to our interviewees 
who for the most part remain anonymous on 
these pages. They have dedicated a lot of their 
precious time to share with us their valued 
views, passions, experiences, and anxieties in 
order to help us in our endeavors to better 
understand Beirut’s contemporary geography 
and its urban politics. 


For the future of Beirut, a brighter one we hope. 


November 2011 
Hiba Bou Akar & Mohamad Hafeda 
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Mohammad Hafeda 
THIS IS HOW STORIES OF CONFLICT CIRCULATE AND RESONATE" 


Si 2 005, with the beginning of the new rounds of civil unrest in Beirut, new forms of aural 
am à m6 bile spatial practices have been utilized to either confront or to communicate with the 
Dies those from different political-sectarian affiliations. For example: the use of fireworks and 
sur shots after a political victory, cruising cars playing loud sectarian-political songs and speech- 
es well as the sound of motorcycle convoys invading neighborhoods. 


is research project uses ethnographic and design research tools; it employs video and sound 
ording to challenge the boundary between seeing and hearing, vision and sound, and explore 
ow borderlines or divisions are constructed — both as mental notions and as material practices 
W — between and within two adjacent and contested sectarian neighborhoods in Beirut — Tarik Al 

Jdideh and Barbour. The project presents informal live sounds “heard” and “overheard”, including 
everyday conversation and more confrontational and overtly political sonic material. 


*The materials used in this essay are extracts from site-specific research and an associated gallery installation conducted 
as part of doctoral research at the Bartlett School of Architecture, UCL University. These have been reworked to be read 
in a book/essay format. 
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This visual and textual essay is interested in 
the un-settling ephemeral nature of sound ma- 
terial that inhabits and resonates the spatial 
experience and memory of people in times of 
political and sectarian conflict. Through ex- 
ploring sonic material, [ examine notions of di- 
vision, connection and negotiation between and 
within contested sectarian communities in Bei- 
rut of Tarik Al Jdideh, a Sunni neighborhood, 
and Barbour, a Sunni and Shïite mixed area 
with a Christian minority. Consequently, the 
essay focuses on the ephemeral and invisible 
divisions or borderlines in the city rather than 
those created by violent street clashes that are 
predominantly physical and temporary. 


During the conflict on going since 2005 the 
sites chosen have been amongst the main 

in Beirut to witness the return of physi- 

cal demarcation lines and violence between 
them on Al Mazraa main road during tense 
political events. These temporary physical 
borderlines have intermittently emerged on 
specific dates and for limited periods. Whilst 
the conflict has been on-going; its intensity, 
spatial manifestation and duration have varied 
in response to the political situation of each 
period. The conflict’s spatial manifestations 
have gradually transformed from “spontane- 
ous” to “planned” peaceful demonstrations and 
long sit- in to street fights between opposing 
groups and later on to armed clashes. This 
series of events was accompanied by sporadic 
street bombings that further legitimised the 
act of neighborhood security by both formal 
political groups/militias and residents through 
taking over the street and shops for securing 
their neighborhoods. These political acts are 
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some times shared amongst residents and for- 
mal political groups/militias and at others are 
just by political groups. While the mentioned 
spatial manifestations are visible and formal, 
the focus of this essay is on the ephemeral 
and invisible practices on an informal political 
level. It looks at the ways site users (such as 
taxi drivers and local residents) negotiate the 
conflict's existing spatial manifestation and 
mechanisms especially in relation to economic 
production and living necessity. 


Administratively, Tarik Al Jdideh and Barbour 
belong to one district, the Al Mazraa district, 
for residents of the two neighborhoods elect 
the same representatives in the Lebanese 
parliament, municipality, and the Moukhtar. 
In people’s memory and daily experiences, 
particularly “in times of peace”, they are 

two neighboring areas with social extension 
through family ties and economic exchange 
due to the two commercial (shopping) streets 
in both areas. These social and economic 
specificities allow mutual access between the 
two sites, however; this type of interaction did 
not eliminate or mitigate the tension between 
the two neigborhoods specifically in times of 
political unrest. Historically, during the civil 
war that started in 1975, the Al Mazraa area 
(Barbour side) transformed from a predomi- 
nantly Christian space to a mixed Muslim 
space (comprising a Sunni majority and Shiite 
minority) when the Christians moved to east 
Beirut. After the 1982 Israeli invasion, the Al 
Mazraa main road -separating Tarik Al Jdideh 
and Barbour -became a line of confrontation 
and the site of street clashes between different 
opposing sectarian militias who took control 
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Municipal borders of Beirut showing Al Mazraa area as 
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along both sides and fought over the political 
power of west Beirut. 


In this essay, I approach the notion of division 
by placing myself in two opposite but not nec- 
essarily contested positions or realms to relate 
two neighborhoods and types of enclosure and 
their associated narratives — inside and outside 
spaces; two methods of travelling — walking 
and driving; two processes of communicating 

hearing and seeing; and two different forms 
of material evidence — sonic and visual — to 
articulate the following four questions: How do 
formal and informal forms of media communi- 
cate in constructing the city's current space? 
How does sound cross geographic, cultural and 
sectarian boundaries of a contested nature? 
How does à familiar sound for one person be- 
come a noise or a confrontational element for 
someone else? Could the negotiation of sounds 
and voices from different sources, genres, times 
and geographies propose another reading of 
and for the city? 


NARRATIVE 01: JANUARY 2010 


I met HH., a 30-year-old taxi driver twice. The 
first time accidentally as a mere passenger in 
his taxi on the 8th of January 2010 where he 
told me his story. The second time was a week 
later when I requested to meet him on a Sat- 
urday afternoon by the sea. During our second 
meeting he asked why I was not taking notes: I 
then took out my notebook and started taking 
quick notes. After our meeting, I continued to 
write his words from our two encounters. 
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“I earned more than $/00 in one day during the clashes 
of “7 May 2008”; I was curious to know what was hap- 
pening in the city and so continued working. It was 
an easy ride from Dahyeh — the southern suburb — till 
I reached the Bchara el khoury intersection in Beirut; 
from there T had to navigate the internal roads with 
great care manoeuvering only within areas under our 
control. 1 decided to go to Hamra; there I parked in 
front of Gefinor hotel and picked up the first customer 
and drove her to east Beirut. At first, she was bargain- 
ing with regards to the price but as a round of bullets 
began she rushed into the car and agreed to pay $100. 


After any explosion or assassination in the country I 
would remain within Dahyeh's limits, 1 wouldn’t work 
far from there for a while. 


Whenever I heard about street clashes in Barbour and 
Tarik Al Jdideh, I would immediately get excited and 
head there to participate with eagerness, as if something 
called me to support my people. 


For the first seven months after the Arab university 
clashes of 2007 I didn't enter Tarik Al Jdideh, I was 
scared of being attacked there. But I needed to work, 
for if I don't work everyday I don't eat; and in these 
conditions I need to work in all areas so my customers 
are from everywhere and all sects. T removed all the 
sectarian signs from my car to re-enter Tarik Al Jdideh. 
T'used to listen to patriotic songs like “oum t’harrar ya 
shaabi” by AT Wilaya band while driving; 1 removed 
that tape from the car too; I also removed Al Sayyed'’s 
photograph and other religious sayings by Imam Ali. 


Now I have my two years old daughter’s Arabic cal- 
ligraphy name instead, “ya Jana omri”. Al Sayyed’s 
photograph is in my wallet.” 
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Presence and Absence 01 (Photography and drawing). Hafeda, M. 
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Photographs from the second meeting with H.H. by the sea. Photographs by Hafeda, M. 
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Presence and Absence O2 (Photography and drawing). Hafeda, M. 
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(left) Sayyed Hassan Nasrallah, (right) ‘Va Ali calligraphy. Source: Found web images 
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Presence and Absence O3 (Photography and drawing). Hafeda, M. 
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Al Wilaya band CD ’Lubnan AI Wahid AI Mouwahhad” purchased from pirated CD store 
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H.H°Ss narrative follows the mobile space of 

a taxi driver whose sectarian affiliation and 
economic urgency are in constant negotiation 
with the elastic geographic limit of his circula- 
tion in Beirut. He lives in the southern suburb 
of Beirut and his relationship to Tarik Al 
Jdideh and Barbour is on both à professional 
and an ideological level, where the latter leads 
him to join street fights in the area in support 
of his sectarian group. The economic, sectar- 
ian and geographic negotiation takes place 
through the changing of sectarian-political 
songs and visual expression of identity in his 
vehicle, manifest by presence and absence: the 
appearance of sectarian and political objects, 
symbols and music in his car and their disap- 
pearance in line with his aim to expand the 
periphery of his work by securing access to 
areas outside his sectarian affiliation. The 
appearance of both the visuals and music in 
his car is a normal expression of his sectarian 
and political identity in his own space, but in 
H.HSs case this display is deliberately used (as 
he explains)-at early stages of conflict in Bei- 
rut- as an initial confrontational element for 
HH°Ss clients that supersedes the geographic 
and sectarian borders that both of them must 
cross in the city. Simultaneously, his patriotic 
music played while moving from one area to 
the other stands out from the sonic fabric of 
some of the areas he ventures into, such as 
Tarik Al Jdideh, overflowing and infiltrating 
the space yet leaving no physical or visual 
trace. Sound and mobility share the transient 
nature of spatial crossing and marking. 


The act of self-surveillance (self-censorship) 
applied by H.H. for economic reasons and 
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indicated by his decision to remove the sectar- 
ian visuals and music from his dashboard 
comes about as a practice of retreat during 
heightened levels of conflict in Beirut. It is a 
conscious practice that comes in line with and 
adds to the other forms of surveillance and 
control on people’s mobility and spatial prac- 
tices enforced by formal political and security 
mechanisms in the city. This internalisation 
of an external urban apparatus appears both 
physically through the materiality of his car 
and mentally in his notions of (self-) censor- 
ship. Yet Hs story- told by him when I 
was in his car as à client - becomes signifi- 
cant, not because it is real or false but most 
importantly because it has been told, as such 
narrative becomes part of the collective lived 
experience, similar to other stories of conflict 
that circulate in the city and shape the lived 
history of residents. This process of telling 
and being heard marks the mental presence of 
sound in its material absence, where the story 
now exists regardless of whether it has been 
witnessed. It asks us to think of the visuals 
and the material objects (including music) 
that H.H. hides in relation to the words he 
tells in his space. 


Through his spoken words H.H. undoes the 
self-surveillance (censorship) applied on him- 
self; his spoken words negotiate with the visu- 
als and patriotic music he hides and alternate 
in occupying space (the car space) in turn 
playing endlessly with sites of conflict. I would 
like to draw a similarity between the appear- 
ance and disappearance of signs on the dash- 
board and the nature of conflict in Lebanon 
that is in constant fluctuation, shifting in its 
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H.H's 
residence 


Location of HH!'s residence in the southern suburb of 
Beirut in relation to the site of research. 
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means or spatial manifestation and geographic 
domain: moving from physical confrontation 
and segregation to subtle processes that are 
embedded in the practices of the everyday life. 


In January 2011, one year after my encounter 
with H.H., the political tension in the country 
intensified with the change of the government 
and the shifting of political power (or the 
maijority) from 14 March bloc to 8 March bloc- 
the two main opposing parties in the country. 
[took a series of site journeys and conducted 
exercises with site users (narrative 2 page 

38) across the borders of the two adjacent 
neighborhoods, Tarik Al Jdideh and Barbour. 
The journeys are site navigations that stem 
from the different professions and languages 

of the participants involved. One is through 
the movement of three taxi drivers and their 
music, radio stations, personalized decora- 
tions, and spoken words. The second Journey 
comprises the street sounds collected from 

a walking journey in the two neighborhoods, 
this includes voices and sounds overheard from 
inside shops as well as those collected on the 
outside and on pavements and streets. This 
research method responds to the previously 
found site sensitivities defined by the prohibi- 
tion of photography and the difficulty of site 
accessibility due to security and surveillance 
performed by formal political/militia groups 
in both neighborhoods. The research adopts 
two different methods in approaching the sites; 
each one utilizes an appropriate medium. The 
first method is that I formed partnerships 
with taxi drivers in order to access the inside 
of their cars and through them the streets we 
passed through. Here the video recordings cap- 
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ture the street background as I film the con- 
versation taking place in the foreground. For 
the second method, I walk through the streets 
alone with a hidden sound recorder. Both 
methods use digital recording but toy with the 
politics of surveillance in the site by playing 
with seeing and hearing to chase the invis- 
ibility and ephemerality of the borderlines; the 
use of camera for “seeing” is presumably more 
possible inside spaces such as taxis where as 
“bearing” and using a hidden sound recorder 
could go unseen while walking in the outside- 
the controlled space. The camouflaged method 
used, for example, did not stop formal security 
from interrupting my taxi journey to inves- 
tigate my intention behind making the video 
recording inside the taxi (page 52), a moment 
in the project that made turning the camera 
off and listening rather than seeing a practical 
matter and not just a methodical one. 


These research exercises or journeys started 
with the intention of studying the sectarian- 
political difference in the use of sonic material 
between the two contested neighborhoods as 
well as examining the content of the sonic 
material inside the taxis while crossing from 
one area to the other. This research intended 
to look further at the phenomenon of presence 
and absence noted through H.Hs narrative. 
The exercises were also an attempt to examine 
the visual expression of identity in the vehicles 
at the time of the exercise. The multiple re- 
corded and unrecorded journeys taken through 
the site revealed a more subtle form of expres- 
sion and interest by taxi drivers; most notably 
in the focus on personal and religious memo- 
rabilia which differed from the anticipated 
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political/sectarian displays once prominent in 
taxis in previous political unrest in the city as 
described in H.H. use of visuals and political 
music. This perhaps suggests the prioritization 
of professional economic earnings over political 
affiliations during this current period and after 
six years of the resurfacing of conflict. How- 
ever, what has become more evident during 
the journeys is the interference of people who 
decide to comment from the outside space to 
the inside space of the taxi (pages 47 and 51). 


The journeys, collectively, examine the 
interplay between formal media releases (and 
their political affiliations with television, radio 
stations and songs) and what people make out 
of these sonic releases by simply listening to 
and broadcasting them from their everyday 
spaces. Through the process of “overhearing” 
and “hearing” of these sonic releases I propose 
another form of live media of an informal 
nature channelled from someone else’s space 
whether from cars crossing, shops transmitting 
television and radio content to the street and 
people chatting on pavements and balconies. 


Although the process of overhearing happens 
unintentionally while wandering the city, it 
provides a clear example of how people build 
up their own information about political 
events even if they are not politically involved 
or interested in finding out. It also provides 

a reading of that overheard sonic material, 
which reveals how politically charged our 
everyday “told and heard” material is, and 
how normalized and unnoticed it is by local 
residents who share in producing it. The lack 
of visual references accompanying sonic mate- 
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rial in the walking journey (page 54) once we 
listen to the sound in separate from the visual 
in the documentation- collapses the geographic 
distance and timespan between spaces, events 
and people’s voices. This collapse of time and 
space and the loss of spatial referencing create 
a spatial construction and a new lived reality 
where all the actors’ voices are brought to the 
present time; historical (relatively old) politi- 
cal events news mixes with current ones and 
also with people’s chats on pavements. These 
collected sounds are similar in their content to 
people’s conversations material from the civil 
war (1975-1990) as well as to the news aired 
during that period. It has always been said 
that the recurrence of the Lebanese conflict 

is partly because of the refusal to read and 
accumulate knowledge about the history of 
conflict by its makers. Once the urban space 
is presented solely through sonic material, in 
the case of the walking journey documenta- 
tion, it raises interesting questions about how 
we think of the embodiment of history in the 
here-and-now, revealed through the subject 
matter of the sonic material under examina- 
tion. The division exists in time- between the 
past and the present- is unlocked here. The 
interpretation of the sonic material gathered 
in the walking journey in relation to time is 
of two dimensions. The first dimension is a se- 
quential one that sets one sonic event after the 
other. The second dimension brings the past 
(of the civil war) to the current time; when 
the content of a present sonic event transmit- 
ted is similar to that of the past (war). 


Back to narrative 1, H.H. tells his story direct- 
ly in his taxi space where the story has started 
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and circulated since. While as the process of 
overhearing in narrative 2- experienced in the 
other three taxis and walking journey - hap- 
pens across spaces, it does not only invade but 
also connects and opens spaces up to one oth- 
er by trespassing the physical division between 
spaces. Yet in both narratives, 1&2, hearing 
and overhearing create other mental and emo- 
tional divisions that depend on the content 

of the sonic heard in relation to the political 
position of the recipients. Here, the spoken 
words, the circulated stories, the political-sec- 
tarian songs and the indirect hearing of news 
are forms of borders that people encounter in 
their everyday space. The direct emotional ef- 
fect of these sonic confrontational elements on 
each individual alters his/her spatial experi- 
ence and perception of city spaces on the long 
run. This is perhaps à personal process where 
the sonic recipients or passers by, those that 
hear, indirectly construct their own invisible 
borderlines through the control and censor- 
ship they impose on their mobility and spatial 
practices such as avoiding parts of the city in 
their daily journeys. These personal border- 
lines might overlap with, add to or overcome 
the physical divisions existing in the city sim- 
ply by being negotiated with people’s own set 
of borders. The informal media of “overhearing” 
and “hearing”- conflict stories- transcends both 
the geographic limits and that of formal media 
to circulate and resonate independently across 
spaces that are porous in nature and hence 
politicized due to the political nature of the 
sonic material infiltrating into it. 


Narrative 02: January 2011. (Following page) 
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NARRATIVE 02: JANUARY 2011 


Si dk, Taxi journeys 
Date: January 20 


> F- ot 
däës 0+:8all Duration: 50 minutes 
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Starting point of journey O1 to Barbour 
292» QI dep dla da 
Starting point of journey 2 to Tarik AI Jdideh 
Basso) (3 ail QI Ÿ dy dla dla 
Starting point of journey O3 to Barbour 
oo» di Y à à db 
Area Border 
dälitl so 
Al Mazraa Road 
de); g Là 
Expected journey route 
dÙ ds) à 


Travelled journey route 


ALU dell Gall 


bi >; Walking journey 
Date: January 26 


>» F1 ul 
diss FA: Duration: 38 minutes 
1 
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£ rs - 
! Se 
; " 
LA 
“ Barbour 
a» 


Al Mazrea 
Road 


dej;bl g Là 


Tarik AI Jdideh 
Bal &,b 


Fe 91 salts:Ÿ Lilo 


Route of walking journey from 
Barbour to Tarik Al Jdideh 
Bail GI J] 95 de bi dl, DL 
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TAXI JOURNEY 01 \ LS CR 
To Barbour - 
_£ 59» dl 

O € 

= © 

Expected journey route ! D o 2 

deÙ dsbottl Go yl # Barbour ÿ - 

a 59 

va Sa 

Al Mazraa D € 

Road £ Ê 

£ £ 

© © 

a à 


de) el Î 


4 
Tarik AI Jdideh r 
af ide à 4 
Bal 3 KL M 
À + 


TAXI 01 


Sonic material T1; 
conversation with taxi driver 


Scanning the neighborhood 


} gb 


(00:55) M Don't you play music while driving? 871 8jleu (85Lu ge Solre «CS démo 89lo 


Gil que 


(0058) T1 Yes, I do sometimes; usually I 
listen to religious chants. 


Fayull Gévuge Lao @ (+100 


do Ab aous (5 391 GT .OlSe due 1 (+ +104 
(01:09) T1 Other times I listen to pop music. Cu + ne 


(0:23) M Which band is singing? V Cid Gill zou Ole 15 (+ 1:44 


(0126) T1 It is the Association of Islamic SAàbI 48,8 (si Jse 8 C-YTT 
Charitable Projects (Al Masharee). 
et das don to (IT 


Stereo 


(0129) T1 I'm not a member of their 
organisation but their chants are nice. 


bol> Dal jus cogse ue li 1 (+ 1: TA 
40 41 
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G 


Sonic material, song 
in the car's interior 
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pull Ji ce 


Fado 
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eographic crossing 
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Travelled journey route . 
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TAXI JOURNEY 02 
To Tarik Al Jdideh 


Expected journey route see, 
deÙ dsbottl Gil # Barbour 
1 >» 
AlMazraa y 
Road = 


de) el H 


Tarik AI Jdideh 
Bal ,b 


TAXI 02 


Sonic material T2; 
conversation with taxi driver 


(G:06) T21 want to fix it but you know we are 
in difficult times. 


G16) T2 1 cant take time off to get the stereo 
fix, because the technician will ask forty or 
fifty dollars almost the price of a brand new 


stereo. 


(535) M Don't you put family photographs in 
your car? 


(3:38) T2 I used to have their photographs. 
(5:42) M Why did you remove them? 


(547) T2 When I go to get the car washed at 


the gas station they wipe the photos and rip. 
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Scanning car's interior for 
sectarian-political evidences 


Scanning the neighborhood 
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Geographic crossing 
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2 Travelled journey route L 
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Al Mazraa 
Road 
de );4l g Là 


fonsounsss 


! Tarik AlJdideh 
! ssl ab 


AT 


TAXI JOURNEY 03 
To Barbour 


Expected journey route D 
deÙ dsbottl Go yl / Barbour 


Al Mazraa 
Road _ 
delà 


sal (3 ,b 


TAXI O3 


Sonic material T3; 
conversation with taxi driver 


(519) T3 l’m working on new calligraphy; 
[want to arrange them on a sheet and 
display them. 


G62)M What kind of calligraphy do you 


write? 


(627) T3 Nice words, like “In the name of 
merciful God”. There is also “You can not 
count the blessings of God”. 


(5:40) T3 Other nice sayings like: “Heaven 
lies underneath the feet of mothers”. 


(6:52) M Do you put any political slogans”? 


655) T3 No, no, I don't like politics; 
anyway we are living it everyday. 
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Screenshots from video “Sewing the Sound”, 
Mohammad Hafeda, 2011. 
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road please 


CDS! Jas Ce sinle es ñqus Lis pus 


Travelled journey route 
à Ù dectl à il 


Barbour 


JR 
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BARBOUR WALKING JOURNEY 29» à çébl dl) 


S1 From shop: Unidentified TV channel 

Unidentified politician's voice 

:. [think that all parties will participate in the parliamentary consultation, because we 
don't want to oppose the state or the norms. But | believe that .. 


DJs 7e (gl Go 
sel LU Gil; 9 Jai dablèe à 35 V 9 «dJoul deble 2 35 V HV doll ©ilirul G dite muoaul Gb aäxei 


S2 From shop: Radio Sawt Libnan 93.3 FM 
Musical news intermission 
[music] 


el. dl AFF O Low pol) :Jxbl Ge Fus 
Gouël Ghuwos Job 
Llsi cause] 
S3 From pavement: Voice 


Man 
‘Salam alaykum, how are you?’ 


Oge vo y (je Yu 
d>) 
SAS Sue el 
S4 From shop: Radio Liban Libre 102.3 FM 


News presenter 
‘. the newly appointed prime minister started today 


el. àl DAS) sin) gl) :Jxbl Ce Eye 
Gu mie 


09) Rail quil Ta 
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S5 From shop: Unidentified TV channel 

First unidentified politician's voice 

‘. he declined to extend the term of president Lahoud, but upon his return from Syria 
he extended it. 


Second unidentified politician's voice 
| am talking about president Al Hrawi 


First unidentified politician's voice 
also for president Al Hrawi it's the same story, he was adapting 


Boom p6 d59 25 dell :Jxbl (e Ous 
\ one 7e (gl Don 
og] Qui 4e 5 a) 9 plälle 7h co qu dinar 438, 
Ÿ Sue pE (ul Do 
L9h8l ousyll de GS es Li 
\ odme JE (gl Don 
PB OS TS) dut Olj s9hgll ouai 283 dLeS 
S6 From pavement: Voice 


Woman 1 
The kids were sent home from school today 


Man 
No, not all of them. The Makassid school sent their's home 


Woman 1 

ll tell you why- they were worried about the children being stranded there. 
And then the poor children would get frightened. 

Girl 

Who designed this? 


Woman 1 
Uncle Mannas 


Woman 2 
What did they design? 


Man 
They drink tea everyday, and hang the teabags on the tree. 
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\ola 
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BLè 
Folle des Gao 
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Y dal 
Foalele sà 

de) 

Ale LS lsâles 5 «OI 5 58 por JS (Li logé 


Bag) bibl de, 


Woman 


Nothing, but you are looking vf is parking space is taken. Tell Abu 


Bassam to move his car, so people k on ejther side. 


Sgo to ji Ge Vos 
de 
Dole LiBga)l oil élee LS ps Li 9 alla ps Cu os «à es Le 


S8 From pavemeñt: Voice 
Boy 
Yes, | knew it Was you who ate it. No one leaves the crust except you. | kKnew 
ge 
ès LU 5l N) GILNI ds he Le dyST QU cl 
S9 From shdp entrance: Voice 
Man 1 
What's wrohg with you brother? 


Man 2 
It was | Who advised him 


Man 3 
So now this will happen at the Martyr square every evening at six? What is it for? 


Mar2 
Ndw no one will go down to pray there, to avoid any trouble 


Ogo :Jabl Jde Ge Aus 
\ de) 
> él] Jù 
Ÿ Je) 
Ÿ Je 
di Le où) Magil dus le jus su due dis deluJl 69 JS Île 
Ÿ de 
Q le sf JR] Lo 151 Les Ji la Le al Se 
S10 From pavement: Voice 


Man 1 
Was it you setting those tyres on fire yesterday? 


Do duo ÿ (je +00 
\ des 
Solo Clos alou pe CUS cl 
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Dana Mazraani 


ON HAY EL KRAD: À KURDISH SUNNI 
NEIGHBORHOOD IN BOURJ EL BARAJNEH 


Hay el Krad is one of the few predominantly Kurdish neighborhoods in Beirut. It is located 

in the heart of Bourj el Barajneh in the southern suburbs of Beirut, an area considered to be 
predominantly Shiite, also the site of one of Beirut’s Palestinian refugee camps. In a country 
where politics hinge on sectarian dynamics, the Kurdish population falls into the Sunni sect 
category. Despite the systematic discrimination that the Lebanese Kurds have faced since their 
arrival in the country in 1924, they have been successful -as a minority- in getting involved in the 
Lebanese society, socially, economically and politically. Based on an ethnographic study of Hay el 
Krad, a Kurdish Sunni neighborhood in à Shiite area, in 2010, this essay examines the multitude 
of borderlines that the Kurdish residents negotiate as they inscribe their ethnicity, religion, sect, 
citizenship, and regional politics in the everyday spaces of their neighborhood. 
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Figure 1 Entrance to Hay el Krad from the main street of Bourj el Barajneh. Source Mazraani, D. (2010) 
Ce) 25 «legs sptabl lai god coul ENT 5e oSVI Ge Jéne Ji JS 
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Moussaitibeh 


Figure 2 Location map of Hay e/ Krad in relation to usual 
settlement areas of Kurds, within Greater Beirut. 
Source: Mazraani, D 
pit Qui éoBell SL ] dut SV Co dsbse da ,> QUOI JR él 
5 «jleyje all SSI Sox à SVT Li 


INTRODUCTION: HAY EL KRAD AS A 
SPATIAL ODDITY 


The subject of Kurdish minorities within 
Beirut has always been of interest to me. 
Today, the Lebanese Kurds inhabiting the 

city are mainly settled in the areas of Munici- 
pal Beiïrut, such as Basta, Bourj abi-Haidar, 
Moussaitbeh and others (figure 2). Through an 
initial investigation of the historical presence 
of the Kurdish community in Beirut, I ended 
up in Bourj el Barajneh, looking for Hay el 
Krad (HS >) which literally translates into 
“The neighborhood of the Kurds.” Not many 
people have heard of Hay el Krad in Bourj el 
Barajneh, which made locating the neighbor- 
hood quite a challenging task. Unfolded in this 
search for Hay el Krad are stories and strug- 
gles of ethnicity, sectarianism, citizenship, sur- 
vival, and identity. This article investigates the 
articulation of space, religion, nationalism, and 
politics in shaping Hay el Krad as an island, 
marked by clear spatial and social borderlines 
that separate it from its surroundings. 


Bourj el Barajneh is one of the main areas in 
the southern suburbs of Beirut; a predomi- 
nantly Shiite area, where many of its residents 
are sympathetic to Hezbollah, the largest 
Shiite political party. Driving through Bourj 
el Barajneh, I could see posters of Hezbollah’s 
leaders and martyrs and the yellow flags of the 
party hanging on walls, poles, and on banners. 
The nesting of the Hay el Krad neighborhood 
right next to a Palestinian camp, within the 
larger area of Bourj el Barajneh creates an 
unusual urban dynamic within this part of 
the city. Both residents of Hay el Krad and of 
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Figure 3 Location of Hay e/ Krad Within the municipal 
limits of Bourj el Barajneh. Source: Mazraani, D. 
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ll gl DaUl ss2) Gas Ge SV Ge gège ÉJUI JR 
5 «leyjs dell 


the Bourj el Barajneh Refugee Camp share 

a history of refugee-ness in Beirut. However, 
their relationship with the Lebanese history, 
politics, and citizenship evolved differently 
and has shaped their urban spaces accord- 
ingly. The borderlines between Hay el Krad, 
the Palestinian refugee camp, and the Hezbol- 
lah stronghold are marked in starkly different 
ways: visual signs, posters, graffiti, billboards, 
flags, and surveillance; all hint at a change 
between territories. Às one enters Hay el Krad, 
the usual Hezbollah markers found around the 
southern suburbs are replaced by pro-Turkish 
graffiti on the walls, Turkish flags, and posters 
saying “Thank you Erdogan” in reference to 
Erdogan's latest critical stands towards the 
State of Israel. 


The first part of this research examines the 
mechanisms and actors behind the develop- 
ment of Hay el Krad and its survival in the 
comparatively disparate context of Bourj el 
Barajneh. It traces the narratives of how the 
Kurdish community has come to settle in that 
area. The second part focuses on the present 
day conditions of the neighborhood, specifi- 
cally in terms of its borders, by examining how 
these borders were formed, tracing the sites 
where these borderlines have developed into 
rigid separations, and where they untangle in 
order to form connections and communicate 
with the neighborhood’s surroundings. 


SURVEY METHODOLOGY 


In line with sociologist C. Wright Mills’ con- 
cept of the "Sociological Imagination", I tried 
to understand the making of Hay el Krad by 
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taking into full account the “intricate connec- 
tion between the patterns of [people’s| own 
lives and the course of world history.”! The 
following is a narrative [ have reconstructed 
through the recollection and juxtaposition of 
oral histories, conversations, written texts, 
historical events and archival documents. The 
genesis and development of Hay el Krad were 
closely related to the historical events that 
affected the region: the Ottoman persecutions 
of minorities (which led to the fleeing of the 
Kurds from Turkey to Lebanon), the Lebanese 
civil “crisis” of 1958, the Lebanese Civil War 
(1975-1990) and its ethnic cleansing, current 
political turmoil, and others. 


I based my fieldwork on semi-structured and 
informal interviews. More often than not, I 
had to interview the person or party involved 
more than once in order to have a clearer 
understanding of the data collected. Interview- 
ing several people from different backgrounds 
on the same issue was also very important for 
a better understanding and avoiding adop- 
tion of unilateral perceptions of the stories. I 
proceeded with interviewing Hajj Mohamed 
Omairat, the president of the National Loyalty 
Party (NLP), Ms. Gulistan, member of the 
Lebanese Kurdish Philanthropic Association’s 
(LKPA) board of trustees, and other members 
of the association. Also, for the Bourj el Bara- 
jneh area, [ conducted a number of interviews 
with the residents of Hay el Krad and Cheikh 
Muhammet el Umery, the leader figure of Hay 
el Krad and preacher of its sole Mosque (al 
Rawda mosque). On the other hand, in order 
to understand the neighborhood’s relation 
with its surroundings, I talked to some of the 
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residents of Bourj el Barajneh and several 
members of the municipality (the former Head 
of the municipal council, Mohamed al Hara- 
keh, and two other members of its council, 
Hassan Ammar and Amer al Souri, in addition 
to the municipality’s architect, Ahmed Rahal). 


I encountered some difficulties when it came to 
getting honest answers to my questions wheth- 
er because it was a lack of trust from the 
Kurds themselves, or because of the municipal- 
ity’s will to remain “politically correct”. I had 
to fill the gaps in the narrative with archival 
research, and read between the lines of the 
different discourses. Also, as a non-Sunni, non- 
Kurd and not part of the Hezbollah constitu- 
ency, I was sometimes considered an “intruder” 
who was not to be trusted or answered. 


HAY EL KRAD: NARRATING A HISTORY 


Why the Bourj? 


When I asked the Kurdish community leader, 
Cheikh Umery, about the reason why the 
residents of Hay el Krad came to settle in the 
Bour;j (figure 3), he explained that the first 
ones to arrive to the neighborhood were at- 
tracted to it after hearing that it was a “nice” 
area. Families followed, one after the other. 
The community grew and “here we are today”. 
But the discourse of a “nice” area didn’t con- 
vince me at first (figure 4). 


Hay el Krad is located at the edge of a legally 
controversial area, an “informal” land, called 
Raml el Ali (Jlail Jay) (figure 5). Population 
geographer Allan Findlay provides an expla- 
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Figure 4 Hay el Krad is located in one of the densest areas 
of Beirut. Source: Mazraani, D. 
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Figure 5 Legally contested lands of the Southern Suburbs 
of Beirut (grey). The municipal boundaries of Bourij el 
Barajneh (in purple). The Palestinian camp (in green) 

and Hay el Krad (in yellow). Source: Clerc-Huybrechts, V. 
2008, edited by Mazraani, D. 
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nation of informality as “a flexible means of 
establishing shelter for the urban poor in the 
Arab World and falthough] it may involve 
quite substantial investments by the resi- 
dents, [they] remain illegal settlers and part of 
the so-called informal sector simply because 
construction takes place without planning per- 
mission, property transfers are not registered, 
and zoning and building regulations are not 
adhered to.” Informality is a very delicate and 
widespread issue in Lebanon. In 2005, UN- 
Habitat stated that 53.1 percent of Lebanon’s 
urban population lives in slums or informal 
settlements.ÿ 


In 1961, Hajj Darwich al Umery and his rela- 
tive were the first Kurds to move to Bour)j el 
Barajneh from the area of Cola, an important 
transportation hub that links the city to vari- 
ous parts of the country and to Syria. Follow- 
ing the 1958 civil “crisis”, the country wit- 
nessed à major rural exodus towards the cities, 
mostly to Beirut and its suburbs.! This new 
population of city dwellers in Beirut threat- 
ened the Kurds’ existence since they lived in 
the same residential regions and occupied the 
same types of jobs. The competition wasn’t 
balanced because Kurds lacked citizenship 
rights, which resulted in monetary losses for 
them. This might be the reason why some 
families proceeded with moving from the city 
to Bourj el Barajneh, a suburb of Beirut, seek- 
ing better living and work conditions. When 
the Kurds first moved to the Bourj, they 
offered their know-how in producing crates, 
containers made of wooden slats that are usu- 
ally used to store and display food (vegetables, 
fruits and others) (figure 6). 
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Figure 6 Wooden crates are stacked all over Hay el Krad 
neighborhood. Source: Mazraani, D. (2010) 
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Figure 7 Aerial view of Bourij el Barajneh in 1964, showing the dispersed built fabric and orchards. 
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À few years later, around thirty Kurdish 
families were living in Bourj el Barajneh, in 
the area known as Raml al Ali. The choice of 
the area is very logical: the Kurdish popula- 
tion in Lebanon was not at ease economically 
during that time, and housing in the city was 
unaffordable. They searched for a cheaper 
area where they could live and work without 
having to compete with the workers in the 
city. Raml al Ali was unpopulated, empty and 
most importantly, inexpensive. Indeed, during 
that period of time, the entire area of Bour:j 
el Barajneh was a rather low-populated area 
known for its vast orchards. (figure 7) 


Although the present-day relationship between 4 
the Shiite and Sunni communities in Lebanon 
is a strained one, this tension between the 

two sects didn't exist when the Kurds started 
migrating to the city’s Southern Suburbs. 
Furthermore, at that time, the Shiite religious- 
political organization, Hezbollah, had not been À 
founded, and Bourj el Barajneh was not yet an 
exclusively Shiite area. [In fact, Bourj el Bara- 
jneh was a vacation spot for many of Beirut’s 
Sunni families. 


The hostilities between political and sectar- 
ian groups in Lebanon escalated starting 1975 
into a civil war, which resulted in the purg- 
ing of East Beirut from most of its Muslims. 
One notable event, in January 1976, was 

the massacre of Quarantina and al Maslakh 
areas, where Shiites, Kurds and Palestinians 
used to live.fAfter the massacre, Hay el Krad 
witnessed a residential boom, whereby a large 
number of the families who survived came to 
settle in the area. Bearing in mind that the 


Figure 8 Aerial map showing Bourj el Barajneh's main street, the demarcation line, as well as the dead-end, the Mosque 


(in violet) and the school (in blue). Source: Mazraani, D. (2010) 
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land in the area was cheap back then and 
legally controversial, it was easy to settle there 
and build. 


HAY EL KRAD AS A SPATIAL ENCLAVE 


The ‘other’: Stigmatization and Physical 
Demarcation 

In Bourj el Barajneh, Kurds, unlike the Pales- 
tinians, are not always perceived as “refugee 
however, they both share the stigma of being 
the “other”. Actually, the main street of Bourj 


el Barajneh serves as à virtual demarcation 


line between the original inhabitants of Bourj 
el Barajneh on the one side, and those who 
settled there later on the other side (figure 

8). In one of the interviews I conducted with 

a local of Bourj el Barajneh, I realized that 
the “settlers” are implicitly referred to by the 
original mhabitants of the Bourj as “the other” 
or “the stranger” (C4 41). On the other side of 
the demarcation line lies the informal settle- 
ment of Raml al Ali, some areas of it being 
“semi-legal.,” since prop ss are obtained, 
but zoning (laws) and building permits are 
neglected; other areas of Raml al Ali are 
illegal since no property rights exist. Such 
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Figure 9 Picture of the school and al Rawda mosque inside Hay el Krad. Source: Mazraani, D. 2010 
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settlements “occupy an important place in our 
popular imaginaries. Tagged as poor, informal, 
under-serviced, illegal, marginal, and/or crimi- 
nal, they are the subject of frequent negative 
media coverage.” Indeed, informal land makes 
informal/illegal people, adding to the stigma 
of every community living there (Kurds, Pal- 
estinians, Shiite migrants from Baalbek, from 
the South of Lebanon, etc.). For Ali Amhaz, a 
resident of Bourj el Barajneh, Hay el Krad, is 
a “dirty”, unfriendly place where he wouldn’t 
set foot in for fear of being bullied and getting 
his motorcycle stolen. 


The cartographically contested neighborhood of 
Hay el Krad is hidden within its surroundings. 
As an auto-constructed space, the neighbor- 
hood comprises a Mosque (al Rawda), à poly- 
clinic and a school, making it a self-sufficient 
enclave (figure 9). Economically, it is linked to 
Municipal Beirut with the business of crate- 
production. Inside the neighborhood there are 
about 10 workshops, each owned by a differ- 
ent family. The neighborhood is accessed via à 
private narrow entrance that leads to a dead- 
end (known as Zeineddine alley). Its second 
entrance is shared with the Palestinian camp, 
which is a space that is already marginalized 
in the minds of people and the municipality. 
These two alleys are connected from within the 
neighborhood by a narrow pedestrian passage- 
way (figures 8, 10, and 11). 


From certain vantage points, the Palestin- 
ian camp and Hay el Krad appear as one 
entity. Physically, they are both surrounded 
by stretches of 20 to 50 meters of “Lebanese” 
owned buildings, giving out to the main 
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Figure 10 Photographs b and c show the two entrances to 
the neighborhood. Photograph d shows the connecting 
alleyway, as compared with Photograph a, the main street 
of Bourj el Barajneh. Source: Mazraani, D. (2010) 
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Figure 11 The two entrances to Hay el Krad. Source: Municipality of Bourj el Barajneh, edited by Mazraani, D. (2010) 
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Figure 12 Approximate location and extent of Hay el Krad 
as seen by the Municipality of Bourj el Barajneh. Source: 
Municipality of Bourj el Barajneh. 
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streets, acting like à fortress. However, it is a 
fortress that does not serve its inside by secur- 
ing it, rather the contrary, renders it invisible 
to the outside. In fact, even to Hezbollah, the 
political party that reinforces its hegemony 
and regulation of everyday life in the area, 
Hay el Krad is treated differently. Taking 
pictures inside Bourj el Barajneh was not an 
easy task. I was stopped several times. While 
taking photographs of the main street leading 
to Hay el Krad, I was questioned by one of 
Hezbollah’s surveillance agents. I asked per- 
mission to take a few photographs inside the 
Kurdish enclave, which he simply responded 
to by saying: “Inside there, it's not any of my 
business; it’s between you and them”. The 
reason he was uninterested in Hay el Krad is 
not because of a lack of power or control over 
the neighborhood, but rather because, to him, 
the neighborhood is a non-threatening, invis- 
ible enclave that is “associated” with the Sunni 
crowd in Beirut. 


Informality and the Municipality 


In the eyes of the municipality, Hay el Krad 
and its surroundings do not exist. This is 
proven with one glance at the municipal map: 
Raml al Ali constitutes a large white area 
amongst the highly congested black rectangles 
(buildings) of the Bourj (figure 12). 


Nonetheless, realistically speaking, the munici- 
pality is forced to recognize, to a certain extent, 
the existence of this odd organism. It uses the 
qualification “buildings operating on the private 
property of others" (all Si Le (sax dlèLé Ge) 
to describe the buildings in that area. 
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An inhabitant of Hay el Krad complained 
that although the residents of the neighbor- 
hood pay the taxes imposed on them, they 
are neglected by the municipality which “only 
provides minimum services”. He added that 
“outside, [the rest of Bourj el Barajneh|], it’s 
different, they [the municipality] take care of 
their own people”. He continued to point out 
that they are discriminated against by the 
municipality for being Sunnis. 


An objective look would show that the munici- 
pality provides the most basic services for the 
neighborhood of Hay el Krad (sewage network, 
garbage collection, etc.), but that the area 

is still poorly serviced. Also for fear of being 
accused of discrimination, the municipality is 
allowing some of the non-registered voters in 
Bourj el Barajneh among the Kurds to bury 
their family members in the cemetery where 
burial is for free, whereas in Beirut it would 
cost a substantial amount of money. 


FROM ETHNICITY TO SECTARIANISM: 
INTEGRATION IN THE LEBANESE 
SYSTEM 


The Status of Refugee-ness: a Means of 
Exclusion 


Ever since the last Lebanese population census 
in1932, when Christian hegemony and thus 
domination was formalized, granting any 
Muslim refugee citizenship is considered, to 
this day, a threat that would unbalance that 
dominance. Although many efforts in that 
regard were made, even those verbalized in 
parliament, they were always rejected by Chris- 
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Figure 13 Sample of an ID card with the label “non-speci- 
fied” as place of birth. Source: Mazraani, D. (2010) 
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tian opposition. Indeed, in 1974, then Prime 
Minister Rashid al Solh argued, in favour of 
minorities, the need to solve the citizenship 
problem. His proposition engendered contro- 
versy, and Georges Saadeh, then Phalangist 
Minister, emphasized the political ramifica- 
tions of naturalizing the Kurds by stating: 
"We, the Phalangists, have worked hard in the 
past to give the Armenians Lebanese national- 
ity and this was accomplished. But what was 
the result? They have become the electoral 
balance in the districts they live in. So if the 
Prime Minister wants his electoral fate to be 
determined by the Kurds, we are with him."$ 
To this day, one of the primary struggles Kurds 
have faced is the acquiring of citizenship:; 

they have always demanded to be granted the 
Lebanese nationality. For ages, they have been 
living with à minority complex, always feeling 
inferior, and bearing the tag of non-citizens 
that kept them from fully integrating into the 
Lebanese society. In Lebanon, the term “Kurd” 
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(55,5) is often used as a degrading word to 
insinuate “worker” or “helper”. 


In à 1995 survey, the Kurds’ status of “non- 
citizens” was considered to be the main reason 
for their lack of resources and private property 
as well as for the high illiteracy rate and the 
feelings of exclusion and maltreatment by 
other Lebanese groups.” Moreover, in 1994, 

the government of Prime Minister Rafic Hariri 
“issued à citizenship decree whereby those who 
had no citizenship were invited to file appli- 
cations.” Approximately eighteen-thousand 
Kurds obtained the citizenship; others couldn’t 
afford the paperwork, were in Syria, or just 
didn't believe that this time, the granting of 
the citizenship would materialize. À request 
for another round of granting citizenships has 
been made, but given that there aren’t enough 
Christian applicants to counterbalance the 
number of Muslim applicants, it hasn’t been 
granted yet.!! 


However, when the new identity cards were 
issued, à large number of them had the “place 
of birth” marked as “non-specified” (figure 13). 
The latter is a source of shame and humili- 
ation to the Kurds. They feel as if they are 
“second-class citizens”. In one of the interviews 
I conducted, a man used the idiom “à, 5,811 
vasl”, i.e. the Kurdish as à missing or invisible 
part of the whole, which he used to portray 
how Kurds are treated as persons of lower 
status in the Lebanese system. 
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Infiltrating the Lebanese Clientelist 
System 


The Lebanese political system follows the 
concept of the “clientelist system”, which is 
defined by a special relationship between a 
“patron” (@s;) and his followers, the clients.” 
The relation between the two consists of an 
exchange whereby the followers “give” their 
votes and obedience to the patron in exchange 
for benefits (employment, governmental ben- 
efits, etc.). More often than not, the patron 

is the representative of a certain confession 
(or sect). With the spread of neoliberalism 
and the death of the welfare state, a relation 
between patron and client develops that helps 
the people in a certain settlement to survive. 
Kurds and Palestinian refugees have been 
generally excluded from this type of exchange 
because they did not have anything to offer to 
the patron (that is, electoral support), espe- 
cially because of their refugee status.!* 


À long history of marginalization and an 
underprivileged socioeconomic status!‘ have 
added to the segregation between the differ- 
ent Kurdish groups. However, recent develop- 
ments, such as the Hariri Act of 1994, have 
contributed to the integration of the various 
Kurdish groups into the Lebanese clientelist 
system. In effect, the Lebanese Kurdish com- 
munity does not adhere to only one party or 
institution. In fact, one should speak of Kurd- 
ish communities. There are mainly two groups 
of Kurds in Lebanon. The first group is of 
Kurmanji descent (mainly represented through 
the Lebanese Kurdish Philanthropic Associa- 
tion, or LKPA), whereas the second one — such 
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as Hay el Krad residents and NLP partisans- 
call themselves “Arabs of Turkey”. 


Although both groups come from the same 
region in Turkey, Mardin, they’re not one com- 
munity. For my research, [ asked both groups 
for a book about the history of Lebanese 
Kurds. The one I received from the LKPA 
(Kurmanji) was entitled “The Kurds of Leba- 
non”, while the book I got from the NLP was 
entitled “The Arabs of Tur’Abidine” which is 
another word for Mardin. This dichotomy is 
clearly evident in the titles of the books. Fur- 
thermore, each group has a different take on 
dealing with their minority status in relation 
to their integration in the Lebanese society. 
The Kurmanjis openly favour the preserva- 
tion of their heritage, while the “Arabs of 
Turkey” advocate the discourse of “al indimaj” 
(gl), or integration, prompting the Kurds 
to integrate into the Lebanese society entirely 
by assimilation. 


In my interviews with residents of Hay el 
Krad, people kept speaking of a glorious past 
in Turkey and complained that people confuse 
them as being “Kurds” instead of “Turks”. This 
nomenclatural confusion is due to what Media 
Specialist and Anthropologist Christa Sala- 
mandra would refer to as an “imagined past”.1° 
She explains that “this preference for the 
imagined idea, rather than the reality of a past 
way of life, is a common feature of a nostal- 
gic expression.” Geographer David Lowenthal 
further explains the purpose of heritage “as 
mobilizing the past into the present for present 
purposes.” In line with his idea, assuming an 
identity of Sunni “Arabs from Turkey” (as op- 
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posed to “Kurds”), and with Dar al Fatwa-the 
highest Sunni spiritual and official institu- 
tion-as their reference, gives them a legitimate 
sense of belonging to a sectarian Lebanese 
society, where a higher power (the sect) is 
backing them, and where they could simply be 
perceived as [Lebanese| “Sunnis” (as opposed 
to “Kurds”). 


Furthermore, within Hay el Krad itself, an- 
other division becomes apparent: Although the 
residents of Hay el Krad consider themselves 
as “Arabs from Turkey”, they are divided into 
two groups, both of which are not affiliated to 
the NLP. The first group supports the “Future 
Movement” (Jazbl ,Ls), the largest Sunni 
religious-political organization in Lebanon) 
and the “Jama’a al Islamiya” (Aa &ll), à 
moderate Sunni religious-political group who 
is closely affiliated with the Future Movement 
but also supports Hezbollah’s cause in resis- 
tance against Israel). The second group adheres 
to the Ahbach (li), a religious Sunni group 
opposing the Future movement. 


Indeed, now that more Kurds were naturalized 
through the Hariri ACT of 1994, they have 
been integrated in the clientelist networks in 
exchange for their electoral support. This ex- 
plains PM Hariri’s initiative for granting them 
citizenship in 1994 and the current alliances 
with the Future Movement and Ahbach par- 
ties. In return for their support, the Lebanese 
Kurds today have been integrated within the 
Lebanese sectarian political system of quotas 
and have enough weight to have represen- 
tations in small governmental institutions 
(mainly in Municipal Beirut). Indeed, most of 
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the inhabitants of Hay el Krad are registered 
voters of the Beirut area of Moussaitbeh. The 
elected official of the area of Moussaitbeh is 

a Lebanese Kurd, living in Hay el Krad. The 
picture below (figure 14), shows a closed shop 
with a sign above it that reads: “Elected Of- 
ficial of Moussaitbeh” (2). It is a common 
practice in Lebanon for the elected official of 
an area to have two offices, one in the area he 
was elected in and another in the area of his 
residence. 


Today, the Kurds of Bourj el Barajneh, 
registered voters in Moussaithbeh in Beirut, 
are becoming voters in the Bourj for political 
reasons. They achieve this by moving their 
personal and electoral registration (“nfous”) 
ogà from Moussaitbeh to Bourj. Along with 
the original local Sunni families of the area 
(Arab, Mezher, Fakhreddine, and others), they 
constitute what Hezbollah’s opponents in that 
area call the “Sunni Block” (1,350 voter out of 
10,000), an attempt at gaining some electoral 
presence in a rather pro-Hezbollah area. 


Following the same chain of thoughts, each 
community in Bourj el Barajneh needs sup- 
port i.e., to be part of a larger network. In 
Lebanon, sectarianism and the use of signs 
and symbols of piety are ways to encroach on 
any given network. That explains why each 
one of the “othered” communities in Bourj el 
Barajneh has its own Mosque (and sometimes 
cemetery). Sectarianism and the consequent 
importance of religious signs and symbols is 
why there are as many Shiite mosques in the 
Bourj as there are Sunni mosques. 
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The residents of Hay el Krad had attended, for 
years, the nearby “Arab Mosque” and another 
mosque inside the Palestinian camp. However, 
after the influx of Kurdish families following 
the Quarantina massacre in 1976, and given 
that there is a strong religious movement 
amongst Kurds, the al Rawda Mosque was 
constructed inside the neighborhood in the 
early 1980’s; à mosque that would belong to 
the community and reinforce their sense of 
belonging to the Sunni faith. 


Sectarianism and political affiliations have 
become essential for a community’s identity 
and survival, thus it is standard practice for 
each group with a different political affiliation 
to have à place of prayer of their own. This 
also applies to the segregated Hay el Krad. I 
was told about a “Mousalla” (La), a room 
where the Ahbach group of Hay el Krad would 
pray, because they do not wish to pray in the 
Rawda Mosque of the neighborhood for politi- 
cal reasons. Apparently, “if you listen closely 
enough, you'll hear two distinct calls for 
prayer coming from two different sources from 
within Hay el Krad itself”. 


CONCLUSION: HAY EL KRAD, À BOUND- 
ED COMMUNITY WITH BLURRED BOR- 
DERLINES 


By recognizing the limits of the area controlled 
by Hezbollah, the Palestinian camp on a land 
that is owned by UNRWA, and the rest of 
Ramil el Ali, one will end up with the bound- 
aries of Hay el Krad, as a leftover space. Hay 
el Krad is a bounded community, its border- 
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Figure 14 Picture of the office of the elected official within 
Hay el Krad. Source: Mazraani, D. (2010) 
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lines however alternate between being static 
on some levels and more flexible on others. 
Physically, its limits are recognized, it has its 
own definite passageway from the main street 
of Bourj el Barajneh and there are no gates 
or walls bounding it from the other sides. 
Although its limits are more flexible on these 
other edges, whereby buildings of Hay el Krad 
intertwine with à few ones from Raml el Ali 
to the south and the Palestinian camp to the 
North, the tag doesn't dissolve and people will 
never fail to point out who is “what”. 


These demarcation lines that juxtapose com- 
munities of different sectarian backgrounds 
aren't physically drawn with walls or gates, 
yet they are still as clear and rigid. They 

are marked by more subtle markers such as 
graffiti, posters, slogans, signs, etc., as well 
as by the ways people opt to talk about their 
“strangers-neighbors.” 


Since the Kurds never had any real power or 
leverage, they had to adhere to the clientelist 
system of the Lebanese society, each group 
following a different “patron” for survival 
purposes. Somehow, they are dissolving in the 
Lebanese society, holding on to the “Sunni” 
identity as the only means of belonging. The 
Kurdish community has always been à pawn in 
the Lebanese political game, mostly unwillingly. 


While the Kurds in Hay el Krad use an 
imagined past of a nonexistent homeland as a 
survival mechanism, the Kurmanjis demand 
that a special mark be accorded on their [Ds 
as “Sunni Kurds” instead of simply “Sunnis”. 
On a national scale, many Lebanese citizens 
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are trying to overthrow a 79 year old census 

in an attempt to divorce politics from religion, 
while others struggle to keep it deeply wed. In 
Lebanon, politics intertwine with sectarianism 
and ultimately religion, which makes the sect a 
big part of a person’s identity and particularly 
of group identity leading to an inflated and 
sometimes impermeable communitarism. 


In an interview, a person from the municipal- 
ity explained to me that the area of Bourj el 
Barajneh, and especially Raml el Ali, that 
comprises a large number of communities, is 
quite stable. In effect, each community lives 
within its own limits and boundaries with 
respect to the “other’s” boundary. People live 
their daily life and pursue different activities 
and practices; the community spatially materi- 
alizes into an enclave. Palestinians, Kurds and 
all the other sub-communities don't exactly 
“fraternize” with each other but they “acknowl- 
edge” each other’s presence. The entry points 
to each territory are controlled in the sense 
that an outsider is directly spotted and treated 
as an intruder. In my opinion, this so-called 
“balance” is not a peaceful one but rather em- 
bodies an amalgam of frozen demarcation lines 
of discrimination where religion, sectarianism, 
refugee-ness, nationality and identity intersect. 
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G MISSING SPACE IN THE CITY: 
= DAR EL TA’/FA AL DURZIA IN BEIRUT 


fÆhe Druze in Beirut over time in a city divided across sectarian lines. 
part of the youth, I present an architectural intervention that attempts to 
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THE DRUZE 


The Druze are a minority religious group in 
Lebanon. They are known to live mostly in 
mountainous areas, in the Chouf, Aley, and 
Southern Matn villages and towns. Nonethe- 
less, the Druze have a long urban presence in 
well delineated areas, in what was known in 
the civil war of 1975 as “West Beirut”.? This 
paper aims to study the spatial practices 
through which the Druze community marked 
its presence and expressed “power” through 
territoralization in the city. Such signs of pres- 
ence and urban practices are associated with 
different neighborhoods in the city such as 
Karakol el Druze, Mar Elias, Wata El Musay- 


ern one accommodates the community with 
two halls mainly used for funeral receptions 
while the Western one houses the Machyakhat 
AT Aq]l and the Majlis Al Mazhabi. (figure 

2). “Machyakhat Al Aql”, which is currently 
lead by Chaykh El Aql Naim Hassan, along 
with the “Majlis Al Mazhabï” pose for the 
administrative functions of the community. 
The Building's monumental facade is the only 
predominant architectural feature visible to 
pedestrians and car passengers coming from 
Quoraitem, Verdun or Bristol. The fence and 
the three to four meters concrete wall sur- 
rounding the lot cover a Druze cemetery, a 
prayer space, one Druze family house with old 


Figure 1 Series of pictures showing the rigid boundary of the site. Source: Ammouri, M. (2010) 


tbeh and Aïn El Mreisseh. For the purpose of 
this paper, I decided to focus on the spatial 
practices that shaped over time the site of Dar 
el Ta’ifa al Durzia. 


THE DRUZE -THE SITE 


Situated in à prominent location, at the heart 
and highest point of Ras Beirut, the site is 
only discernible to passersby by the monu- 
mental building of the community or what I 
refer to in this paper as “The Building”. “The 
Building” consists of two wings. The South- 
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rent control, two low income family houses, a 
closed-down old tile factory and the mauso- 
leum of the national martyrs of May 6th, 1916 


(figure 3). 


PROJECT STRATEGY 


The project looks onto the broader aspect of 
waqf lands or religious property located in 
cities divided along sectarian lines such as Bei- 
rut.! I have analyzed the site of Dar El Ta’ifa 
Al Durzia vis-a-vis the community and the na- 
tion. In an attempt to grasp a new approach 
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Figure 3 View of the site from Aicha Bakkar. Source: Dabboucy, W. (2010) 
(Fe Ve) 5 40930 mal JE disle Ge su LS aëobl EU JR 


Figure 2 View of the site from Quoraitem. Source: Ammouri, M. (2010) 
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to this religiously characterized site, I have 
envisioned a remodeling of the space from the 
point of view of a new generation of thinkers 
and users (post conflict period), the youths. 


How did this place become a “sacred” island 
for the Druze in the city? 


In order to understand the historical develop- 
ment of Dar El Ta’ifa Al Durzia, 1 conducted 
semi-structured interviews with a number of 
figures and employees in the institution. I also 
talked with people from different age and user 
groups and understood their relations to the 
presence of Dar El Ta’ifa Al Durzia in the 
city. I supplemented this information with a 
historical analysis of aerial maps that traced 
the development of the site from 1904 to the 
present day. The information collected from 
my interviews and from map analysis helped 
me understand the historical spatial develop- 
ment of the site and the implications on the 
current social and political layer. 


Dar El Ta’ifa Al Durzia, l argue, is a space 
fixed in time where one doesn't witness 
anything beyond the wall and “The Build- 
ing”. [ was born in 1989, at the end of the 
civil war in Lebanon. I have been brought up 
by members of a generation that was deeply 
involved with the confessional attitude that 
the war has inflicted on them. However, I 
haven’t been subjectively involved in this sec- 
tarian struggle. The site embodies à position 
of fear from the other that I can’t associate 
with. Working through the aspirations of the 
post-war generation of youth, my generation, 
L'envisioned my project to be an interven- 
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tion that aims to change the current reality 
of site, its brusque boundary. How can this 
island create interactive zones with the Druze 
community itself, the city users, and the sur- 
rounding neighborhoods? How can the youth 
be the hopeful power that could negotiate 
back those boundaries and reclaim the space 
as theirs? How can the current ‘walling’ of the 
site and its monumental bloc that is visible 
on its south-western side open up to the city 
while maintaining the particularities of the 
community? How can it be transformed from 
a site of seclusion and introversion into a site 
of dialogue and openness? 


THE HISTORICAL ANALYSIS AND THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE SITE 


In order to understand the development of 
the site and what conditioned its presence as 
a ‘sacred’ Druze Waqgf property, I analyzed 
several maps of the area that belong to dif- 
ferent periods of time in which the political 
order of the city and its urbanization changed 
(The Ottoman period, the French mandate, 
the independence period, the civil war and 
the current one). The study consisted of four 
maps of 1904, 1922, 1952 and 1963. The site 
was located in the area of “dunes des sables” 
or a sandy area. During the Ottoman period, 
it was an informal settlement used mainly by 
Syrian immigrants and families who came to 
work in the city. “They built wooden and steel 
structures and tents, and lived there for a 
while”, tells Chaykh Farid. Urbanization even- 
tually reached Ras Beiïirut. Having been part of 
the suburbs of the old city, this site then came 
to be at the heart of the new city. 
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All the cemeteries were situated at the edge of 
the old city. According to one of the inter- 
viewees, Chaykh Abdel Khalek, the Druze 
used to be buried in the Bashoura cemetery, a 
cemetery for Sunni Muslims. During the Ot- 
toman occupation, the Druze burial space was 
relocated into the current site, isolated from 
the rest of the city (figure 4). Chaykh Abdel 
Khalek added: 


“Our beliefs as Druze are different from the 
other Muslim sects concerning the Druze after- 
life and on top of that, the family had to buy 
the spot where the bodies were buried.. For 
these several reasons, the Druze community in 
Beirut decided to have their own cemetery.” 


Because of the presence of the cemetery, the 
label “Torbit el Druze” or the soil of the Druze 
has been attributed to the site and this name 
is still used by some members of the older 
generation. The cemetery therefore, stands 

for the presence of the Druze sect’s in the city, 
primarily as “original” dwellers who are to be 
buried in the city. 


The Druze, one should note, have often been 
persecuted because they were a minority that 
has deviated from the mainstream Islamic 
faith. Hence, the community used to hide its 
identity or what is known as the ‘tassatur bil 
ma’louf”. Although the fear from persecution 
and power of other sects has generated in the 
community the sense of isolation and secrecy, 
the Druze in Lebanon started to acknowledge 
their presence as a confessional group in the 
city throughout the Ottoman reign. During 
the French mandate, when the land registra- 
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1904/14.4 


Figure 4 The urban development of the site during the 
Ottoman Reign. Source: Jafet Library's Archive, American 
University of Beirut. 
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Figure 5 The urban development of the site during the 
French Mandate. Source: Jafet Library's Archive, Ameri- 
can University of Beirut. 
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tion was officially processed and the waqf 
system was integrated into a formal govern- 
mental representation, the site was allocated 
to the Druze wagf authority (figure 5). The 
cemetery allowed the Druze waqf authority to 
acquire this territory. Hence, they obtained 
the right to develop the site around the cem- 
etery and “The Building” was built in the early 
1950s (figures 6 and 7). The construction fees 
were majorly funded by the Abdel Baqi family 
who commissioned the ‘family architect’, Sami 
Abdel Baqi, to design this building. During 
this era, a prominent Chaykh Aql, Chaykh 
Mohammad Abou Chagra, helped establishing 
the organizational structure of this community 
house. Dar El Ta’ifa holds a religious, cultural, 
and social welfare committees, as well as the 
‘moudiriyet el awqaf ’or the directorate of 
Druze endowment. The higher Druze spiritual 
figure, Chaykh el Aql leads this organization 
and transcends the community’s social posi- 
tion to the Lebanese society. Albeit, associat- 
ing the site with the name of ‘Dar El Ta’ifa al 
Durzia’, “The Building” upholds the image of 
the Druze identity in Lebanon. 


Its monumentality portrays a defensive posi- 
tion of the community in the city. The power 
of such architecture provokes the outsider with 
the image of a bold and fearless community. 
Also at that time, kids from the neighborhood 
used the forest around the back side of the site 
and its gently sloping topography as a play- 
ground, explains Mrs. Sinno, a resident of Ras 
Beirut. Some city dwellers, such as Mrs. Sinno, 
refer to this site as ‘Tallit el Druze’ or the Dru- 
ze’s hill. The strategic location of “the Building” 
and cemetery on the highest point of the Ras 
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Figure 6 The urban development of the site. Source: Jafet 
Library's Archive, American University of Beirut. 
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Figure 7 The urban development of the site. Source: Jafet 
Library's Archive, American University of Beirut. 
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Beirut hill have empowered the presence of the 
Druze as a protective minority in Beirut. It 
was during that period that the site became in 
the centre of the new city, Ras Beirut. 


In the early 70’s, just before the onset of the 
civil war in 1975, the roads were widened 
following the urban development of the area. 
Cutting the elegant topography of the tell’, 
the infrastructure has emphasized the isolation 
of Dar El Ta’ifa from the natural plateau of 
Ras Beirut. In addition, a huge wall was built 
around the site delineating a clear boundary. 
Sealing off the Druze cemetery, the prayer 
space and the mausoleum of the national mar- 
tyrs, the site accentuates the image of a closed 
community. In a city that lacks green spaces, 
the unused landscape is à prominent feature 
surrounding the site, especially on its northern 
edge separating the site from its surrounding 
building. This green space, the topography, 
the highway and the wall around the site, 
create a buffer zone with the city turning Dar 
El Ta’ifa into a sacred island for people of the 
community, and a mysterious one for people 
from other religious groups. 


Nowadays, Dar El Ta’ifa is surrounded by a 
substantial urban fabric that neighbors Aicha 
Bakkar to the south, south-east and El Zarif 
to the east. These neighborhoods are mainly 
inhabited by middle income families with a 
dominant Sunni character. On the north and 
west and south-western sides of the site, the 
neighborhoods are characterized by religiously 
mixed, higher-income residential areas because 
of recent urban and retail development. 
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After the contentious sectarian events of 2005 
and 2008, the land became practically inac- 
cessible, defined by à very clear border. Any 
individual walking around the site senses a 
heightened level of security. The site is fenced 
by à 4m concrete wall and private or com- 
mercial buildings that enforce security and 
invisibility, with army men guarding one of 
the closed gates (figure 1). The site can only 
be accessed from one side, the south-western 
gate, which opens up for the people on specific 
occasions (funerals, receptions, lectures, etc.). 
Access is restricted. Indeed, upon entering the 
Druze community’s headquarter, one is asked 
to present his/her ID especially if he/she is 
not coming with prior appointment, or if he/ 
she is looking suspicious, or does not belong to 
the community. During my first visit to Dar el 
Ta’ifa, 1 have been asked the ‘usual’ suggestive 
questions in order to try and assess my con- 
fessional background: “what's your name?” — 
“where are you from?” They even asked for my 
ID. In my case, the ‘identification process’ was 
hard for the secretary who tried to assess my 
background. He eventually spelled out the ‘for- 
bidden’ and expedient question: “l’m sorry to 
ask you this, but which religion do you belong 
to?” Quite a relief it was when he knew that 

I belonged to the community. One is either in 
or out. The passerby or ‘outsider’ is provided 
with a distorted and incomplete image of the 
scope of the site, its components and topogra- 
phy and the true Druze identity. The politics 
of “the Building” and the projected image 
obscure the spatiality of the site. 
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Figure 8 The urban development of the site with my 
imaginary project in its current condition. Source: Google 
Earth maps. 
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INTERVENTION- “THE BUILDING” 
VIS À VIS “MY BUILDING” 


My intention is to intervene on this obscure 
image of the site. | imagined it as a space 
controlled by the new generation of youth, a 
space that is unveiled from its forged depiction 
(figure 8). What would their approach to reli- 
gious sites and the sectarian dividing line be? 
How can the island created by the community 
be contested by the point of view of the youth? 


I located myself as a representative of such a 
generation yearning to experiment with ways 
to cross this border while maintaining the 
particularities of the site’s identity. My project 
is an urban architectural attempt to redefine 
the boundaries of the sect by playing on the 
different layers and degrees of privacy and 
openness, through a diverse site program. I 
highlighted three major elements of the Druze 
identity within the site that I worked on: “The 
Building”, the cemetery and the prayer space 
or ‘majlis’ which represents the confessional, 
political and social essence of the Druze. I 
recomposed the boundary of these three enti- 
ties vis-à-vis the public spaces by separating 
every element and stitching each one back to 
the new boundary that I created in relation 

to the city. “The Building”, a product of the 
political situation of the Druze in Lebanon, is 
now immersed as a landmark in the mental 
map of city users. Although I decided to keep 
this monumental building, I provided different 
degrees of access to other parts of the site. For 
instance, the cemetery is commemorated as an 
essential part of the site’s identity. 
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My project is a social and cultural interven- 
tion of Dar El Ta’ifa Al Durzia in Beirut. I 
followed three strategies to reinterpret the 
spatial identity of the Druze in the city. First, 
the site would maintain the existing image and 


practices of the space for their respective users. 


Second, part of the space would be open for 
the larger public. Finally, I introduced a new 
cultural space (including a public library, an 
auditorium and workshops) that addresses the 
needs of the new generation: “My building”. 
This intervention transforms the site into an 
unsettled one, always being negotiated. 


In my intervention, the site is reintegrated into 
the city: the sidewalks are expanded into the 
site and the fence is removed. While the main 
existing building is kept as is and the cemetery 
is highlighted as a sacred element, I introduce 
a public park and à promenade that links the 
east and west parts of the site. The park has a 
space for the youngsters of the neighborhood 
that provides outdoor sports area, playgrounds, 
and a cafeteria. À major structure, which I call 
“My Building”, introduces publicly accessible 
cultural spaces (outdoor exhibitions, bleach- 
ers, auditorium, public library, classrooms 
and workshops, etc.) to the site that can be 
accessed by anyone and is not limited to the 
Druze community. Also, these different kinds of 
spaces allow for different events to take place 
with many functions targeting the youth of 
the city. Within this framework, “My building” 
constitutes another node in the site, that is a 
counter-narrative to the private monumental 
“The Building”, and which also plays the role of 
a porous boundary between the public, private, 
semi public layers of the site (figure 9). 
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CONCLUSION 


In sum, the project investigates a possible 
architectural intervention on the ‘sacred”’ reli- 
gious territory of Dar El Ta’ifa Al Durzia in 
Beiïrut. The site as is now projects an attitude 
of isolation and detachment from the city and 
its users. À boundary of checkpoints, walls, 
and speeding cars reproduces the space as à 
sealed-off island. My project reconsiders the 
political connotation of the site by giving the 
possibility to merge between a waqf land and 
the city through public and cultural spaces: 
spaces that accommodate the new genera- 
tion of youth, the hope for à more tolerant 
Lebanon, yearning to cross sectarian bound- 
aries. The purpose of this project is not to 
reach an ideal condition but to redefine this 
exceptional religious space by promoting it not 
only for religious practices, but also as a space 
of dialogue and encounter between religious 
groups, spearheaded by Beirut’s youth. The 
dilemma of a legally religious site (waqf land) 
is subverted through the geopolitics of the 
community. This site is pushed into addressing 
a different image and symbol of the space, a 
new relation between the Druze, other religious 
groups, and the city and the city through the 
hopeful generation in the city, the youth. 
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Figure 9 The Masterplan of the Project 
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M A cHvvam/cta 


Hiba Bou Akar 
RUINS AND CONSTRUCTION, CROSSES AND FLAGS: 
THE POLITICAL-SECTARIAN SPATIALITY OF A BEIRUT FRONTIER 


The civil-war battles that ravaged Beirut from 1975 to 1990 left behind an expansive geography 
of war-scarred ruins. Amid a massive construction boom, skyrocketing land and housing prices, 
and high demand for building sites in Beirut’s immediate southern peripheries, the continued 
presence of ruins, in a checkered geography of destruction and construction, is puzzling. Based 
on an ethnographic study in the Hayy Madi-Mar Mikhail neighborhood, a peripheral area within 
the southern suburbs of Beirut, over two time periods (2003-2004 and 2010-2011), this essay 
examines the transformation of the geography of civil war’s ruins within the currently unfolding 
political-sectarian spatial conflict. This study shows how Hayy Madi- Mar Mikhail neighborhood 
has become one of the major contested frontiers on which the Christians (through the church) 
and the Shiites (through real-estate developers) are struggling to hold or keep ground. This 
contestation takes place through what I call a “chess-and-domino” logic of urban development 
which this study argues is the predominant development logic that configures a divided city like 
Beirut and its peripheries during its “times of peace.” 
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THE SOCIO-SPATIALITY OF RUINS 


The civil-war battles that ravaged Beirut from 
1975 to 1990 left behind an expansive geogra- 
phy of war-scarred ruins. As the reconstruc- 
tion of Beirut’s city center commenced in 

the 1990s, the number of the civil-war ruins 
puncturing the landscape started shrinking 

as they got replaced by new construction. 
Debates heated up on the relative importance 
of preserving ruins as part of preserving the 
memory of war in the city, lest the Lebanese 
would forget this part of their history (and re- 
peat it). However,with the exception of a few 
notable cases, the logic of urban development, 
real estate business, and the “future” won over 
the logic of ruin preservation, memory, and 
the “past.” I take no sides in this debate. What 
L'am concerned with in this essay instead is 
situating the geo-politics of the remaining 

war ruins in the current post-conflict geogra- 
phy that is unfolding particularly in Beirut’s 
southern peripheries. I do so by presenting a 
brief genealogy of the socio-spatial life of ruins 
in the current geo-political moment in Beirut’s 
Hayy Madi-Mar Mikhaïl neighborhood in the 
southern suburbs of Beirut (figure 1). During 
the civil war, this neighborhood was part of 
what came to be known as the “green line” war 
zone, the frontier area that separated Beirut 
into a Christian East and a Muslim West 
Beirut (figure 2). 


[started with a simple question: amid à mas- 
sive construction boom, skyrocketing land and 
housing prices, and high demand for building 
sites in Beirut’s immediate southern periph- 
eries, what explains the remaining presence 
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of some ruins, sites that seem to possess the 
ability to stop time and the development ma- 
chine -of destruction and construction- at their 
site edges? The sight of war ruins has been à 
common feature in Beirut, especially in areas 
along the “green line.” Many may consider the 
question of civil war ruins in Beirut an out- 
dated one. This question has drained a lot of 
ink after the end of the civil war in the 19905, 
with possibly nothing more to say now; ruins 
remain ruins with all the signifiers that have 
established their meaning in post-1990 Beirut. 
However, in the face of a relentless urban 
development machine especially in Beirut’s 
immediate southern peripheries, sites of ruins 
that remain “under-developed” cannot but 
raise questions. How and why these sites with- 
stood the urban growth machine bulldozing 


Figure 1 The iconic ruins of Mar Mikhail overlooking the 
church's garden with a sculpture of Mother Mary on the 
left, 2011. Photograph by Bou Akar, H. 
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Beirut’s existing structures? In searching for 
answers, one common answer | often received 
was that the landowners migrated some 40 
years ago never to come back or that the own- 
ers were not ready to sell. Another common 
answer indicates complications in inheritance 
that may have stopped these sites from being 
on the market. However, in response to my 
question in the vicinity of the Hayy Madi- 
Mar Mikhail, I kept hearing of “the church.” 


Based on an ethnographic study of Hayy 
Madi- Mar Mikhail, a peripheral area within 
the southern suburbs of Beirut, over two time 
periods, 2003-2004 and 2010-2011, this essay 
investigates the geo-political transformation of 
the civil war’s ruins as they take on another 
life in the religious-political conflict (popularly 
read: sectarianism) currently unfolding in 
Beirut’s peripheries, taking the form of new 
constantly-shifting divided lines (figure 4). 
Since 2007, the area has been undergoing a 
construction boom. From 1977 to 2004, Hayy 
Madi-Mar Mikhail was home for hundreds of 
war-displaced families that moved from south- 
ern Lebanon escaping from violence. Before 
the civil war, Hayy Madi- Mar Mikhail was a 
middle and high income neighborhood, with a 
predominantly Christian community, an- 
chored by the prominent Mar Mikhaïl Church 
(St. Michael Church). Framing the current 
geo-politics of the area within the Lebanese 
overarching logic of spatial-sectarian politics, 
the pre-war landowners of the Hayy Madi-Mar 
Mikhaïl neighborhood were mostly Chris- 
tians, whereas the war displaced families that 
informally settled there for 30 years as well 

as the current developers and the incoming 
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Figure 2 À map of Beirut and its neighboring suburbs 
showing the civil war demarcation line (in green) and the 
location of Hayy Madi/Mar Mikhail (the black circle). 
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apartment dwellers are mostly from the Shiite 
community. This conflict falls within an over- 
arching anxiety that is captivating Beirut’s 
urban politics which I would like to describe 
as “an anxiety around the presence of the Shi- 
ite figure in the city,” a discussion I will leave 
for another time. As the residential develop- 
ment of the area continues fervently, there are 
some war ruins that seem to withstand the 
dominant logic of development which seems 
to have completely overhauled the area in just 
over five years. 


Upon further interrogating on why certain 
sites remain occupied by civil war scarred 
buildings whereas other sites “have moved on,” 
the answers to the questions in the vicinity 

of Hayy Madi- Mar Mikhail unraveled an 
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Figure 3 In the Vicinity of the Mar Mikhail Church, 2004. 
Photograph by Bou Akar, H. 
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investigation of the social life of ruins in a 
post-conflict city, but one that is arguably still 
in conflict. This shift signals à transformation 
from the way we have so far understood ruins 
in Beirut as objects of the past in the present, 
to examining them as objects and subjects of 
the urban politics of the present. 


This study, therefore, aims to move the debate 
from understanding ruins as static sculptures 
of a violent recent past to examining their 
geography in a rapidly developing city where 
vacant or decaying structures, open spaces, 
and even fully-functioning modern buildings 
and heritage buildings have been shrinking in 
favor of large-scale residential and commercial 
developments. In Beirut’s city center and in 
prominent areas around it like Hamra and 
Achrafieh, ruins are no different; for the most 
part they have been also replaced by fancy 
condos or malls. It is in the southern peripher- 
ies of Beirut, I argue, that the geography of 
ruins has taken a new life in what I call the 
“war in times of peace” logic of development. 
This war is not à war performed by tanks, 
canons, and rifles, but it is fundamentally 

a geo-political real-estate development one 
where the fear of domination of one group by 
another is essentially calculated through what 
could be thought of as a “chess-and-domino” 
logic of urban development. This “war is 
fought over land and apartment sales, access 
to housing, as well as zoning, planning, and 
infrastructure projects. Examining the geog- 
raphy of ruins in the area of Hayy Madi-Mar 
Mikhail aims to provide a lens to understand 
this logic of development at this historical mo- 
ment in Beirut’s peripheries. 
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The “chess-and-domino” logic of urban de- 
velopment involves two simultaneous urban 
processes. It first consists of finding the right 
real-estate market channels that would allow 
one to buy land in certain areas that have been 
tagged as “belonging to a different religion.” 
Political affiliations, brokers’ networks, inflated 
prices, access to information are all critical 
aspects to sealing such deals. It is a strategic 
geographical, real-estate move — an anchor or à 
chess-like move- into the territory of a reli- 
gious “other.” As the “demography” (frequently 
used term in Lebanon to talk sectarianism, I 
will have to leave this discussion for another 
time) of the area starts shifting, landowners 

of the surrounding areas start selling their 
land, in what some of the people I interviewed 
described as a “domino effect.” The main 
incentive for such real-estate deals are usually 
the highly lucrative prices that would push 
such sales fast forward, as well the landowners’ 
impossibility of imagining a future where they 
would go back to living in these areas, feelings 
that are shared by a number of the landowners 
L'interviewed. 


This study calls for examining the afterlife 

of ruins in post-conflict cities as they get 
engaged in new forms of urban contestation. 
Understanding the logic through which ruins 
(same with vacant land) still exist in the fast- 
developing southern peripheries of Beirut can 
help us understand the malleable borderlines 
emerging along religious-political and sectarian 
lines. These shifting borderlines, including ones 
in the vicinity of the Hayy Madi-Mar Mikhaïl 
neighborhood, have been witnessing many 
incidents of violence. Since the end of the civil 
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war, Beirut has been often described as divided 
between a Christian East and Muslim West 
along the “green line”. However, the emergence 
of such new forms of “borderlines,” calls for re- 
thinking this conception of Beirut. The major 
“green line” that separated Beirut into two 
“clear” halves has been transformed: the city 
now is dissected by hundreds of “green lines” 
that have transformed many neighborhoods 
into frontiers in this new contestation logic. 
While some physically solidified during violent 
incidents like that of May 7, 2008, others 
remain subtle, continuously negotiated through 
everyday transgressions and spatial practices. 


This study concludes that the ruins continue 
to be sites of conflict in a conflict that has 
mutated in its spatial logic of war and vio- 
lence. Ruins have become not only witnesses 
of a violent past, but are also — through the 
continuity of their existence — fundamental to 
the violent conflicts of the present. 


RUINS AND WARS 


The destruction of the built environment 
during conflict was previously thought of as a 
by-product of violence. Recent scholarly work 
on urban space and war violence (Coward, 
2004; Graham, 2004) introduced the concept 
of urbicide: “the killing of cities.” In this body 
of work, scholars call for understanding the 
urban environment as a target of war, its 
destruction is fundamental to urban warfare, 
rather than its mere by-product. The destruc- 
tion of the built environment, the urbicide 
argument goes, aims to destroy the social rela- 
tionships of urban lived spaces, hence causing 
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a more fundamental kind of violence that aims 
to nullify the heterogeneous coexistence of 
urban space in favor of homogeneity (Coward, 
2004). Within this logic, Beirut’s war-scarred 
buildings and spaces were themselves targets 
of war. The destruction of urban space in 
Beirut during the civil war, and the ensuing 
populations’ displacement, attest to this logic 
of violence and space. The war-scarred build- 
ings in Hayy Madi-Mar Mikhaïl were a result 
of a two-year war that caused the abandon- 
ment and displacement of the area’s residents. 


Scholars in a number of academic circles- 
whether it is architecture, planning, or his- 
tory- debated the value of preserving ruins 
(Khalaf & Khoury, 1993). Whereas à number 
of scholars argued that ruins hold aesthetic 
and historical values that should be preserved 
and acknowledged, others do not see value 

in preserving ruins. They instead would like 

to see them cleared in an effort to mark new 
beginnings, leaving the past behind. Beirut is 
only one of the many cities where such debate 
took place. Most of the cities that were to be 
rebuilt after the end of World War IT had simi- 
lar public debates on the value of war ruins to 
public culture and the role they should assume 
in reconstruction projects. Similar debates 
took place over the reconstruction of the World 
Trade Center towers in New York following the 
destruction of September 11, 2001. Beirut had 
another round of these debates after the end 
of Israel’s war in Lebanon on July 2006, while 
a number of actors wanted to reconstruct the 
destroyed neighborhoods like they used to be 
but “better,” other experts thought that the 
destruction should be used as an opportunity 
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to rethink and improve the quality of urban 
space (Fawaz & Ghandour, 2007). 


The physicality of ruins as war-produced 
objects may help us understand the built en- 
vironment of urban conflict. “Our fascination 
with ruins of war-torn cities,” as Guy (2008) 
puts it, “might be viewed as being driven by 
our need to understand the present in our re- 
lation to our sense of both the past and imag- 
ined futures.” Within this framework, the pres- 
ence of ruins is seen as à time-capsule through 
which the past is carried into the present as à 
historical relic, providing continuity with an 
unwanted past and imbued with hope for a 
different and better future. Preserved ruins are 
usually positioned within such a teleological 
narrative where the future is imagined to be 
different and better than the past, à past that 
people never want to go back to. 


However, in the rapidly changing cityscape of 
Beirut as land and housing prices skyrocket, 
the physical existence of war ruins that with- 
stand time does not necessarily follow this 
teleological narrative of ruins. The geography 
of ruins in Hayy Madi-Mar Mikhail bears wit- 
ness to the current logic of a contested urban 
development while embodying and carrying 
themselves the scars and traces of the civil war 
conflict. As these ruins in Beirut’s peripheries 
attest to the pervious wars, they concurringly 
bear witness to a changing logic of the inter- 
relation of space, war, militarization, religious- 
political difference, and urban development in 
contemporary Beirut. In Beirut’s peripheries, 
the spatial logic of both conflicts, the past and 
present, overlap in shaping the geopolitics of 
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Figure 4 Aerial Map of the Mar Mikhail-Hayy Madi Neigh- 
borhoods. Zakkour Road separates the two quarters. An 
underground tunnel is currently Under construction to 
channel traffic under the Mar Mikhail roundabout. To the 
west is Haret Hriek and to the east is Old Saida Road. 
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ruins within different urban logics: while the 
first conflict was about destruction and dis- 
placement, the current one is about frontiers 
of construction and urban development. 


Walter Benjamin saw in the relics of moder- 
nity as artifacts that may provide, through a 
dialectical analysis, a closer understanding of 
modernity, its past and its future, its transien- 
cy and its decay. For Benjamin, such dialecti- 
cal analysis could have the capacity to show us 
a way out of the smoking mirrors of capitalism 
(Buck-Morss, 1991). One can only hope that 
by studying à dialectical analysis of ruins and 
spatial contestation in Beirut (as well as other 
cities), as these ruins take a new life within 
new geographies of conflict, provides one mo- 
ment of Benjamin’s “awakening,” à moment 

of historical revelation, that might elucidate 
conflict and its spatiality in new ways: conflict 
is not only about destruction, but it could be 
also about construction (the Israeli settle- 
ments in the West Bank is one such example). 
This may be a more informative exercise than 
assuming that ruins are leftover objects of a 
past that is never to return. 


THE MAKING OF A PERIPHERAL 
FRONTIER 


Hayy Madi-Mar Mikhail area is a peripheral 
zone of the city Beirut, located within the 
AI Chiyyah municipality jurisdiction (figure 
4). À vast empty land delineated by a row of 
tall apartment buildings forms the backdrop 
of Hayy Madi to the west beyond which is 
Haret Hriek. Haret Hriek is the center of the 
predominantly Shïite southern suburbs, often 
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referred to as the stronghold of Hezbollah. 
Michel Zakkour Road, in the process of being 
transformed into a 4-lane road incorporating 
a traffic tunnel, separates Hayy Madi to the 
north from its neighboring Mar Mikhaïl neigh- 
borhood, which is anchored by the landmark 
church, Mar Mikhaïl. The church is a longitu- 
dinal white structure that ended up somehow 
on the west side of the civil-war divided Bei- 
rut. To the East, the area is bounded by the 
busy Old Saida Road (another civil war de- 
marcation line) and the Mar Mikhail intersec- 
tion. Despite the main vehicular arteries that 
delineate the two neighborhoods, Hayy Madi 
and Mar Mikhail are both relatively quiet. 
This relative calmness is disrupted during the 
day with the construction noise generated by a 
building boom that the area has been witness- 
ing since 2007, primarily to the side of Hayy 
Madi. À large-scale public school is underway 
along with a dozen plus of new tall and dense 
residential towers. 


Hayy Madi was not always a periphery. Dur- 
ing the civil war (1975-1990), Hayy Madi was 
part of what constituted the “green line” war 
zone, the frontier that separated Christian 
East Beirut from its Muslim West. During 

the two-year war (1975-1976) buildings in 

the area — like other areas along the green 
line- were shelled and eventually evacuated 
and abandoned by their original owners. The 
landowners and the residents of the area were 
predominantly Christian, some of the land is 
owned by the Maronite church. Militias took 
over the control of the different neighborhoods. 
Hayy Madi-Mar Mikhail was taken over by the 
Shiite Haraket Amal along with a number of 
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Palestinian factions. 


Around 1977-1978, life in Hayy Madi took 

a new turn. As the fighting moved to other 
areas in the city, the abandoned area became 
one of the destinations for the war displaced 
families from South Lebanon as the fighting of 
the Lebanese and Palestinian parties against 
the Israeli army escalated in the south. People 
made make-shift houses inside hollowed-out 
buildings. The neighborhood flourished. Dur- 
ing my interviews in the neighborhood back 
in 2004, people told me that, for example, the 
village of Bint Jbeil (a prominent town in 
South Lebanon) almost in its entirety moved 
into Hayy Madi. Bint Jbeil’s families brought 
with them a thriving shoe-making industry; 
others started mechanic shops some of them 
are still open to this date. Gradually, the area 
was buzzing with light industry workshops on 
the street level. With the end of the civil war, 
a few buildings were added to the neighbor- 
hood. Most of these families called the Hayy 
Madi-Mar Mikhaïl neighborhoods home for 
more than 30 years before they were given 
monetary compensation packages to evacuate 
it around 2004. Towards the end of the civil 
war, the area was politically divided into two 
zones. While the war displaced families in the 
vicinity of the Mar Mikhail church (commonly 
known as Hayy Semaan) became followers of 
Haraket Amal, the families in Hayy Madi, on 
the other side of Zakkour Road, were mostly 
Hezbollah supporters. The two political par- 
ties had put themselves in charge of negotiat- 
ing the monetary compensation packages for 
the neighborhood, thus keeping a tight grip 
on local politics. In 2004, families were given 
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compensation money to evacuate their shelters 
and go back “home,” a public policy that urged 
people to go back to the villages from where 
they were displaced back in 1978. However, 
most of the families, having lived in Beirut for 
30 years, looked for apartments within the city 
and its southern suburbs. 


Between 2004 and 2010, life in Hayy Madi/ 
Mar Mikhaïl changed again significantly. The 
political climate, with a series of serious 
political events, had implications on the area. 
Most prominently were the impacts of the 
July 2006 war during which Israel bombed 
and destroyed the southern suburbs of Beirut, 
especially Haret Hreik. Hayy Madi is just to 
the east of Haret Hreik. People I interviewed 
in the neighborhood said that only a few non- 
residential structures were bombed in the area, 
but the neighborhood was otherwise spared. 
Many families that were displaced from Haret 
Hreik therefore moved into Hayy Madi, either 
by sharing apartments with families or renting 
vacant apartments at the time. They lived 
there as they waited for Waad to rebuild their 
apartments. May families have since returned 
to Haret Hreik. With the initiation of the 
Waad reconstruction project, the area of Hayy 
Madi-Mar Mikhaïl has been simultaneously 
witnessing a construction boom; lots of new 
buildings, many still under construction. The 
new tall buildings seem to be mostly uninhab- 
ited. Except for the noise coming out of con- 
struction sites, the neighborhood in 2010-2011 
felt quiet in stark contrast to the buzzing days 
of 2003-2004. 


It was clear from the first time I went back 
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to the neighborhood in 2010 that it was not 
going to be easy to talk to people in the neigh- 
borhood this time. First, most of the families 
that I got to know back in 2004 had moved 
from there. Most residents and passers-by 
seemed suspicious of my presence as an unusu- 
al face in the neighborhood. Of course, under 
such conditions, there was no easy way to take 
photographs, so I had to snap some random 
shots. This is not particular to Hayy Madi 

but to most areas in the southern suburbs of 
Beirut where Hezbollah and Haraket Amal 
have presence (and to all other self-proclaimed 
“secure” areas by political parties in the city). 
My fieldwork presence became more suspicious 
after local residents learned that the United 
Nation's Special Tribunal for Lebanon, that 
has been investigating Prime Minster Hariri’s 
assassination in 2005, had offices in one of 

the new buildings in the neighborhood. As 

a result, this section of my research relies 
mostly on non-participant observation and on 
15 open-ended interviews that I was able to 
conduct in the neighborhood itself and with 
persons that influence the spatial politics of 
the area. 


In the new sections of the neighborhood, the 
streets are mostly inhabited by workers such 
as construction workers, concierges, mechanics, 
etc. In the older areas that still exist from pre- 
war times, many of the war-displaced families 
that rented their apartments still live there: 
but the area had only a fraction of the vibe 

it had back in 2004. Most of the shoe-making 
workshops on the ground floor went out of 
business. 
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Although strategically located, the area felt in 
2010-2011 like a ghost town. Visit upon visit 
to the area, I kept having this recurring feeling 
of uneasiness over the lost liveliness of the 
Hayy Madi neighborhood as mostly desolated 
streets lined up with piles of construction ma- 
terial. Currently, the streets of Hayy Madi are 
a male domain. Inquisitive eyes of the few men 
that were always there manning the streets 
looked always curious to know the purpose 

of my presence there. I talked to a number of 
them; this did not make any of us feel more 
at ease. On recurrent visits, only a few women 
could be spotted here and there on the streets, 
and only à handful of them agreed to talk to 
me about the “face-lift” that the neighbor- 
hood is undergoing. Kids were rarely present. 
Most of the apartments looked empty. When 
asked about the “ghostness” of the place, some 
interviewees indicated that all apartments 
have been already sold but are not yet inhab- 
ited. It is not clear yet why people did not 
move into the area, most buildings seem to be 
fairly done. One interviewee told me that the 
buildings that have been recently constructed 
are not affordable to the local residents, so 
most buyers are “from outside the neighbor- 
hood” who bought apartments there for their 
strategic and accessible location vis-à-vis the 
city. Buildings were mostly sold “al ’adem” 
(eèxll de) i.e., sales made in the early stages 
of construction based on the design plans and 
the basic concrete skeleton, way before final- 
izing the construction. 


The neighborhood still has a significant 
number of ruins that used to house the war 
displaced families for the longest times but 
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not anymore. Crumbled buildings, destroyed 
villas, deserted small two-story buildings stand 
empty. Grass and garbage have covered many 
of the in-between spaces. While some walls 
display political graffiti, other display signs 
commemorating war martyrs that used to live 
in these deserted houses. It seems from the 
few signs I saw that the martyrs were war- 
displaced persons that fought with Hezbollah 
in south Lebanon. Overlooking these ruins are 
mostly semi-luxurious buildings. 


I was trying, with every visit, to understand 
the ghostly feeling that Hay Madi now proj- 
ects, a feeling that was not there in 2004. I 
eventually came to this realization: there was 
something uncanny about fancy-looking new 
residential buildings dotted within a landscape 
of ruins, bombed buildings, tags of martyr- 
dom, and burnt landscapes. The scenery in 
that area starting from the Zakkour Road 
inwards- alternated between that of massive 
construction and brutal, yet aging and decay- 
ing destruction. During one of my visits, we 
rested in à quarter that was still in ruins with 
burnt trees and a plaque that indicated one 
apartment to be that of Martyr Bazzi’s family, 
the tag indicates that he lost his life in 1989 
fighting with Hezbollah {figure 5). Sitting on 
a curb where the weed has outgrown the con- 
crete, it was surreal to be able to see through 
the interior of some of the surrounding 
buildings: beds with people sleeping, kitchens 
smelling of freshly-made food, and laundry 
hanging out overlooking the destroyed villa. I 
was never before in such an in between, yet 
overlapping geography where the spaces of the 
past, of standing still in time, of martyrdom, 
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civil war and its displaced families, and that of 
the present, the everyday with its beds, laun- 
dry, and pans starkly collide. These in-between 
spaces projected a feeling of ghostliness that 
was not present back in 2004 when the ruins 
themselves were inhabited by the objects of 
everyday life, when war-displaced families 
were inhabiting the ruins. The dialectics of the 
two co-present spaces with different temporali- 
ties is what has initiated this investigation 
into the afterlife of ruins. 


When I asked about why some buildings 

are still in ruins, I got what seemed like a 
synchronized answer “khalas wakafohun” (“als 
o89à39”)- “it all came to à halt, they stopped 
them” a number of the people who I spoke to 
said. Initially I had à hard time figuring out 
the entity that was able to stop what seems to 
be à ruthless construction bulldozer. Eventu- 
ally I learned that the church had stopped 
the development in the area, but none of the 
people I interviewed in the neighborhood 
knew- or wanted to tell me- what tools the 
church used in order to stop construction, and 
more importantly why is the church working 
to stop the construction in such a mundane 
peripheral neighborhood with a booming 

real estate market. I eventually realized that 
understanding the presence of the ruins in 

the area is related to the presence of the Mar 
Mikhail church across the street. I had to fur- 
ther investigate this but the answers were not 
to be found anywhere close to the neighbor- 
hood. The people responsible for the church 
live and work in places from away from Hayy 
Madi- Mar Mikhail. This part of the research 
took me to prayer halls, church offices, and 


Figure 5 (Above) The outdoor area of a deserted villa-in-ruins overlooked by residential buildings, 2010. (Below)) A plaque 
mounted on the villa-in-ruins' entrance reads the following: "Martvr Farid Said Bazzi, martyred on January 23, 1989 - 
Hezbollah." We were told that this villa was bought by the church. Photographs by Bou Akar, H. and Mazraani, D. 
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Christian universities’ offices looking for some- 
one that can explain the role of the church in 
the urban development of the area. 


On the side of Mar Mikhaïl, the church has 
been renovated. The Christian community —as 
the concierge told me- only congregates there 
in important events. The school that is part of 
the church is rented out, attended mostly by 
people from the vicinity with the rent income 
going to the church. In contrast to 2004, the 
church now has a big outdoor space and a 
more enforced presence with white walls and 
an ever-green garden. The chat inside the 
church was of à different nature. My two inter- 
locutors were also talking about the civil war, 
destruction, and displacement, but they were 
talking about it as if it happened yesterday as 
they showed me traces of war that can still be 
seen on both of their bodies, and as their tears 
rolled down and their throats chocked. Within 
the church compound, I felt like life has not 
moved much on since 1975, or maybe those 
feelings of loss have come back to haunt its 
residents. My hosts lamented the loss of “their 
community” that they only now see in church 
weddings and funerals. They told me numer- 
ous stories about the pre-civil war tightly-knit 
neighborhood that this area used to be, and 
the central role that the church played in the 
life of the community. “AI of this is gone, we 
(i.e., the Christians) are confined to the walls 
of the church,” one of them said cautiously. In 
2004, the church had only its main building 
renovated. Since then the church has upgraded 
and expanded its outdoor spaces with a garden, 
crosses, and a sculpture of Mary in the garden. 
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The church bought the two adjacent iconic 
buildings-in-ruins of the neighborhood and 
walled them. Its expanded garden uses à 
stretch of land from this newly acquired site. 
The buildings still stand as ruins. [ was told 
by one church official that the two buildings 
are going to remain in this state of ruins until 
the church decides what to do with them, 
which according to the church “nothing” in 
the near future (more on this in the following 
section). The shrubs from the garden hide the 
scale of their destruction to the side of the 
church. In 2003, I conducted many interviews 
with families that used to live in these two 
buildings and who were on their way out as 
they awaited for their compensation. In the 
corner of one of these buildings is the local 
office of Haraket Amal. À number of armed 
men, also with obvious traces of war on their 
amputated bodies, are always sitting infront of 
that office manning the roundabout (figure 6). 
The Mar Mikhail neighborhood, also known 
as Mar Semaan, is mostly inhabited by people 
sympathetic to Haraket Amal. Green flags of 
Haraket Amal along with pictures of Nabih 
Berri delineate the entire area. Lines of green 
flags come to an abrupt stop at the edge of 
the church, where the church’s white walls, 
green shrubs, and crosses start to be visible 
from the street. Besides the two buildings 
that the church bought, most of the buildings 
in Hayy Semaan have been renovated by the 
people who live in them, mostly war displaced 
people who rented or bought their apartments 
a while back. Other destroyed structures 

were bought and cleared by the church, their 
sites turned into a large parking lot. One of 
the church parking lots covers the site where 
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Figure 6 The office of Haraket Amal in the Mar-Mikhail 
neighborhood is in one of the iconic buildings in ruins that 
the church has recently bought. Pictures of Nabih Berri, 
Shiek Mousaand, and flags of Haraket Amal delineate the 
area, 2011. Photograph by Bou Akar, H. 
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Huda’s house used to be for 27 years. Huda, a 
war-displaced lady from south Lebanon, was 
informally settling in that house. During my 
earlier research phase in 2003-2004, Huda 
became one of my fieldwork companions in the 
neighborhood, a secularist who never feared to 
speak her mind against all the religious politi- 
cal parties operating in the area. 


At the moment the neighborhood is witnessing 
a construction boom, especially to the side of 
Hayy Madi (figure 7). People in the neighbor- 
hood told me that many buildings are being 
torn down and rebuilt from scratch. As tens 
of buildings reach for the sky, others are being 
prepared to be demolished. The construction 
fever is even reaching over to the older quarter 
that has remained mostly intact since the days 
before the civil war (except for a few bullet 
and bomb holes here and there). While walk- 
ing in the neighborhood, there seems to be 
one main architect who is designing most of 
the buildings under construction. In addition, 
most of the buildings are being developed by 
one major developer. Other smaller developers 
showed up on only a couple of the billboard 
signs. Ali, a concierge in one of the newly con- 
structed complexes, told me that there is only 
one apartment left in the 3-building complex 
that he’s managing. The price per built-meter- 
square in the neighborhood has reached $1700. 
200-square meter apartments are selling for 
$340,000, hence witnessing the transforma- 
tion of Hayy Madi into à middle and upper- 
middle income neighborhood. The building of 
Hayy Madi back into an upper-middle income 
neighborhood after “standing still in time” 

for more than 30 years has been alarming to 
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the Lebanese “delicate” geo-political sectar- 
ian mapping: the new middle class moving 
into Hayy Madis buildings are mostly Shiite 
families, replacing a pre-1975 mostly Christian 
neighborhood. The church is not quite pleased 
with this development. 


THE CHURCH AND ITS RUINS: A 
CHECKERED COEXISTENCE 


On February 6, 2006, the Mar Mikhaïl Church 
witnessed the birth of one of the most im- 
portant political alliances in recent Lebanese 
history. On that day, the Change and Reform 
Block led by a Christian leader MP Michel 
Aoun signed à “Memorandum of Understand- 
ing” with Hezbollah which saw the beginning 
to a still-standing political alliance between 
the major Shiite and Christian Lebanese 
religious-political parties, a political move that 
has had ever since a longstanding impact on 
political alliances and power struggles in the 
country. This memorandum has been often de- 
scribed by the Change and Reform Block as a 
“gentlemen agreement,” i.e., an agreement that 
relies on the “word of honor” of the two parties 
for its fulfillment rather than on law enforce- 
ment policies. This way of thinking about the 
memorandum- as a gentlemen’s agreement- 
has had important spatial implications that 
will become more tangible below. 


Holding this event in Mar Mikhail is sig- 
nificant. The adjacent mostly Shïite Haret 
Hreik, the original hometown of the head of 
the Change and Reform Bloc, General Michel 
Aoun, also has a preserved church which 
could have hosted the event. The significance 
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of signing a memorandum of understanding 

in Mar Mikhail is derived from the symbol- 
ism that accompanies such an agreement in 

a neighborhood that has become one of the 
major contested frontiers and borderlines on 
which the Christians and Shiites are struggling 
to hold ground. Land acquisition and housing 
development have become fundamental to this 
struggle. By signing à gentlemen’s agreement 
in the Mar Mikhaïl church, the two sides 
agreed (among other things) to halt this sort of 
war. The gentlemen agreement has been used 
since then to “un-do” à number of large-scale 
land sales to Shiites that made it to the news. 


This struggle around land and housing sales, 
and its loss to other religious groups through 
the real estate market, is fueled by a discourse 


Figures 8, 9, 10, and 11 Mar Mikhail Church with ruins and high-rise buüildings in its vicinity, 2011. Photograph by Bou Akar. H. 
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of fear among Christians. Christians increas- 
ingly feel under the threat of large-scale sys- 
tematic displacement from Lebanon, and from 
the Middle East in general, within an Islamiza- 
tion scheme of the region, as often articulated 
in public discourses. Many argue that this sys- 
tematic, gradual displacement is taking place 
through “taking” their land. With the Maronite 
Church’s blessing, a constellation of Christian 
actors has launched a global fundraising initia- 
tive that aïms to raise funds in order to buy 
land parcels that Christian landowners would 
like to sell. This initiative is an effort to “push 
back” the “encroachment” of other religious 
groups, mainly the Shiites, as one interviewee 
told me. The church along with a number of 
legal experts are also working on figuring out 
possible ways to change real estate and build- 
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ing laws by curbing some of the vast liberties 
that the Lebanese law guarantees for private 
property owners. The purposes of these laws- 
in-the-making that are being prepared in the 
church hallways aim to help the church moni- 
tor land and housing sales, making sure that 
“Christian” lands remain within the “Christian 
community.” The persistence presence of the 
ruins in Hayy Madi and Mar Mikhail is one 
tangible result of such efforts. 


In order to “stop the Shiite encroachment” in 
Hayy Madi-Mar Mikhaïl, the church, accord- 
ing to one of the officials I talked to, decided 
to buy land and buildings that the original 
“Christian owners” want to sell. The church, he 
told me, decided that a “real-estate strategy” 
where the church intervenes in the market 

by buying land, was the only way to reclaim 
part of the area as a Christian land before 

the church loses all its grounds in the neigh- 
borhood (i.e. its raison d'être). Therefore, as 
soon as the church learns of a Shiïite developer 
bidding for a certain site in the area, they try 
to contact the landowner to see if s/he agrees 
to sell her/his land to the church instead. The 
problem, according to this official, is that the 
church does not have enough resources to 
acquire land in what has become an inflated 
booming land market. In many such instances, 
the church could not match the offers that the 
Shiite developers were presenting, therefore 
losing some of these land deals. In a number 
of instances, the church was able to convince 
the landowners to sell their land to the church 
even if for a lesser price to maintain the land’s 
“Christianity.” 
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On the sites that the church has so far bought, 
the ruins mostly remain in the state that the 
war-displaced families have left them in back 
in 2004 (figures 8,9,10,11). It is not that the 
church has any sentimental connection to the 
ruins that still exist in the neighborhood. I 
personally did not get such a feeling from the 
interviews I conducted with church officials. 
Now that they are acquired by the church, 
ruins still exist because the church was not left 
with the necessary funds that would allow it 
to “do anything with them” — ï.e. clear them 
from the ruins and develop them (except for 
the parking lot). As à result, the sites remain 
as they are with their ruins, graffiti, and 
shrubs, witnesses concurringly to à past and 
a present conflict. This dialectics of destruc- 
tion and construction is the reason behind the 
ghostly feeling that came across during my 
recent fieldwork engagement in the area. For 
now, if the land that the church bought was 
vacant, it stays as such; if it has a war-scarred 
building on it, the ruins remain there. 


However, this “holding ground” practice 
performed through the real-estate markets is 
proving to be unsustainable for the church 

as one official told me. The church ran out 

of funds very early in the game due to the 
inflated land prices that is partly due to these 
battles over land. The church’s real-estate 
activities seem to be almost coming to a halt. 
The church is brainstorming now on how to 
keep its “land acquisition” project alive. One 
of the church officials told me that the church 
itself is now thinking of “urban development 
schemes” to develop some of the land they had 
bought into income generating activities that 
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Figure 12 The billboard/flyer that the Municipality of al 
Hadath's publicized in 2011 the issue of land and housing 
sales. The billboard/flyer reads the following: "For al Ha- 
dath to stay, don't sell your land... don't sell your house... 
The municipality will not sign your paperwork.” 
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will self-sustain their “holding ground” pro- 
gram. According to this official, the church is 
not considering constructing residential build- 
ings in the area because “no Christian family 
would come live in the neighborhood anymore,” 
but they are looking for more “business-orient- 
ed” types of projects that would bring funds 
for the local church to help continue its land 
acquisition program. 


IN LEBANON: LAND WITH A RELIGION 


The case of Hayy Madi/Mar Mikhail is not 
unique. Although the chess-and-domino logic 
of development has been ongoing for some 
time now, the debate has just recently become 
a hot national subject that is debated daily 
on news outlets, not only in Beirut but in 
areas throughout Lebanon. In June 2010, the 
new municipality of Al Hadath — a predomi- 
nantly Christian town that is currently led by 
Aour’s Change and Reform Block (with their 
signed memorandum with Hezbollah)- issued 
an “informal” municipal decision that prohib- 
its Christians from selling land or housing to 
non-Christians under the following motto: “For 
al Hadath to stay, don’t sell your land, don’t 
sell your house. The municipality will not sign 
your paperwork” (figure 12). This “informal” 
decision came with a large-scale advertising 
campaign on billboards mounted on the road 
that separates al Hadath from its neighboring 
Al Dahiya. Described by the municipality as 

a “reform” decision, the declaration is made in 
the name of identity preservation and co-exis- 
tence that aims to keep the Christians in the 
city and to stop the “Shiite expansion” in order 
to counter the anxieties generated by the 
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expansion of the “Shiite Al Dahiya” towards 
the “Christian Al Hadath.” According to the 
municipality, the decision is supported and 
coordinated with Hezbollah within the FPM- 
Hezbollah “gentlemen agreement” described 
above. AI Hadath advertisement campaign 
was the first major open public discourse on 
land sales along religious sectarian lines and 
its implications on the Lebanese regional and 
national identity. Since then, such discrimina- 
tory talk has become a norm in discussing 
the spatiality and urban politics of not only 
Beirut but many other areas in Lebanon. 


This anxiety toward the “encroachment of the 
Shiite figure,” manifested in a struggle over 
land and housing, reached its institutional cli- 
max in the law that Parliamentary Boutrous 
Harb proposed back in December 2010 which 
would ban land sales across religious commu- 
nities, mainly Muslims and Christians, for the 
next 15 years. Harb’s law has so far remained 
dormant. À group of legal experts supported 
the church, are working instead on more sub- 
tle changes to Lebanese property rights laws 
that would guarantee better outcomes with 
less political turmoil. The goal is to maintain 
“Christian land in the hands of Christians” as 
one representative said in a TV interview. 
The proposed law is looking into using — and 
expanding on — “hak el shif'a” (ail 3) law 
(Sfeir, 2011). This law requires landowners 

to ask their land or housing neighbors if they 
would be interested in buying their parcel or 
house before they sell it to a stranger. The 
church is looking into expanding the notion of 
the “neighbor” to include the larger Christian 
community. Within this logic, any Christian 
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person looking to sell their land would be 
required to ask members of “their commu- 
nity” (i.e., the Christian community and the 
church) if they would be interested in buying 
their land before s/he could sell it to someone 
“outside that community.” 


Within such a gloomy future of a divided 
Beirut, the continued existence of the ruins of 
Hayy Madi-Mar Mikhail makes perfect sense: 
they are the ruins of a contested past as much 
as they are ruins in a contested present. 


CONCLUSION 


In exploring the geography of ruins, this paper 
argues that while for the longest time ruins 

in and around Beirut signified the materiality 
of the civil war, ruins have been embodying 

a different politics in the “times of peace” in 
neighborhoods like Hay Madi-Mar Mikhail. 
Through religious and sectarian contestation, 
examining the spatiality of ruins in Beirut’s 
urban politics exposes continuing processes 

of contestation and territoriality taking shape 
through contestation over land and hous- 

ing markets, property laws, and zoning and 
planning schemes. [t hence raises questions on 
the racist implications of common discourses 
like that of “identity” and “coexistence,” while 
brining to the foreground the critical role that 
land and property plays in cities in conflict. 
Through investigating the reasons behind this 
checkered co-existence of ruins and new resi- 
dential construction, the two primary actors 
-the church and the Shiite developers- come 

to the forefront. As a spatial practice, the 
ruins-built/destroyed-constructed canvas- a 
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chessboard if you wish- can “tell” who is win- 
ning where in the battle over “land acquisi- 
tion.” The ruins are church-owned and the 
residential buildings are owned mostly by Shi- 
ite developers that seem to be “filling in” the 


neighborhood with high-end residential towers. 


According to the church, the ruins are there to 
stay for the time being, money is tight. The 
doubleness of the ruins --as monuments to the 
civil war and as indicators of a territorial war 
that is not-so-different from the civil war but 
using different tools-- is what has transformed 
neighborhoods like Hayy Madi-Mar Mikhail 
into one of Beirut’s contested “frontiers,” often 
characterized by uneven geographies, segrega- 
tion, environmental degradation, and violence. 
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1 Ammouri's and Mazraani's essays started as class 
papers in the advanced seminar on "Geographies of 
Exclusion" that Hiba Bou Akar taught in the Department 


of Architecture and Design at the American University of 
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RECLAIMING A MISSING SPACE 

IN THE CITY: THE SITE OF DAR EL 
TA’IFA AL DURZIA IN BEIRUT 

At (3 ouate obus cl 

Saxe @ 25 AI A5) 115 2890 

1 À waqf land, an endowment land that belongs to a 
certain sect and that is managed by the waqf authorities 


of this specific sect. The profit from such a land should 
benefit the community. 
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2 During the civil war of 1975, Beirut was divided 
between a western Muslim Beirut or West Beirut and an 
Eastern Christian side. West Beirut grew into being the 
new city or what is referred to as Ras Beirut. 
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3 Rent control in Lebanonis the ceiling price for rent 
put before 1992 on an apartment usually. Since then, the 
price of the apartments has risen drastically. First, the 
inflation in the 1980's and 1990's caused the drastic reduc- 
tion of the value of the Lebanese Pound. Second, the real 
estate market in Lebanon has been booming since then. 
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4 In this paper, | am referring to the new boundaries 
contested in the city, boundaries defined by a specific 
sect. This is the case of a waqf land, Druze religious prop- 
erty. 
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5  Thetellis a hill rising abruptly from a plain. 
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6 In 2005, the political positions were divided into two 
coalitions named “8 of March” and “14 of March”. The 
parties in Lebanon are directly linked to the confessional 
belonging. The Druze's position was defined by the Pro- 
gressive Socialist Party. The political conflict between the 
two coalitions escalated into armed clashes in May 2008. 
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RUINS AND CONSTRUCTION, CROSSES 
AND FLAGS: THE POLITICAL-SECTARIAN 
SPATIALITY OF A BEIRUT FRONTIER 
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